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IPHIGENIA AT TAURIS. 
A DRAMATIC POEM. 
IN FIVE ACTS. 


( Translated from the German of Goéthé.) 


ACT V.—SCENE 1. 


Thoas and Arcas. 


Arcas. I am indeed perplexed, and at a loss 
What to suspect. Perhaps the prisoners 
Meditate flight. Perhaps the Priestess aids them. 
The rumor spreads, that, hidden in some bay, 
Their vessel lies. This man’s insanity— 
This holy rite—a pretext for delay, 
Excite distrust and call for vigilance. 
Thoas. Gosend the Priestess hither. Search the shore, 
Quickly and closely, from the promontory 
Quite to the sacred grove. Respect its shades, 
But lay a cautious ambushment, and then 
Seize them, as usual, wheresoe’er you find them. 
Thoas. [Alone.] With frightful violence my spirit rag 
First against her, whom once I deemed so holy, 
And then against myself, who trained her up 
To treason by my kindness and forbearance. 
Man, stript of freedom, quickly learns obedience, 
And wears his bonds with patience. Had she fallen 
Into the hands of my rude ancestors, 
What tho’ their superstitious rage had spared her, 
Glad to escape with life, she would have thought 
Only of her own safety, and, with thanks, 
Submitting to her fate, had shed strange blood 
Upon the altar, giving to necessity 
The name of Duty. Now my kindness raises 
Bold wishes in her breast. Vainly I hoped 
To make her mine. Her thoughts are now engaged 
In her own schemes. With flattery at first 
She won my heart. Now I oppose her will, 
And straight with cunning and deceit she tries 
To gain her end, as if she claimed my kindness, 
So long experienced, as her property. 


Vor. X—34 


SCENE 2. 
Thoas and Iphigenia. 


Iphigenia. My presence thou commandest. What brings 
thee to us? 

Thoas. Say rather, what delays the sacrifice ? 

Iphigenia. 1 have to Arcas plainly told the cause. 

Thoas. I wish, myself, to hear it from thy lips. 

Iphigenia. The Goddess gives thee time to reconsider. 

Thoas. And Time, it seems is suited to THY purpose, 

Iphigenia. If, in its purposed cruelty, thy heart 

Is hardened, "twas unwise tocome. A King 

Finds ready tools, that, for reward or favor, 

Will share the curse of guilt, and save his presence 

From the pollution. Wrapt within a cloud, 

He thinks of Death, and straight his messengers 

Flame down destruction on the wretched head : 

While he, a God, ali unapproachable, 

Aloft upon the tempest rides serenely. 

Thoas. The holy lip utters a frantic strain. 

Iphigenia. No Priestess! Only Agamemnon's daughter. 

Thou didst revere my words while vet unknown. 

Wilt thou command the Daughter of a King? 

Even from infancy | learned obedience, 

First to my parents; after to the Goddess ; 

And in obedience ever felt my soul 

Most beautifully free : but to submit 

To the rough words and harsh commands of man! 

I have not learned it—either there or here. 

Thoas. *Tis long established law commands—not I. 

Iphigenia. We seize with eagerness upon the law, 
When we can make it passion’s instrument. 

Another speaks to me: an older law: 
The Law that makes the stranger’s person sacred 
Bids me oppose thee. 

Thoas. The prisoners seem 
Too near thy heart. With nothing to engage 
Thy interest of feelings, thou forgettest 
The first command of prudence ; not to dare 
The frown of power. 

Iphigenia. Let me speak or not, 
Thou still must know the workings of my soul. 
Must not remembrance of the self-same fate 
Expand the heart, tho’ locked in selfishness? 
How much then mine! In them I see myself. 
Before the altar I myself have trembled, 





Solemnly bowed, in awe of present death. 
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The lifted knife I saw already aimed 

To pierce my bosom warm with life. My soul 

Quailed at the sight, whirling in dizzy trance, 

When my eyes opened, and I found myself 

In safety. Should we not to others grant, 

In their calamity, the same relief 

The Gods to us have graciously afforded ? 

Thou knowest both this and me. And wilt thou force me? 
Thoas. Perform thy function: not a master’s will. 
Iphigenia. Forbear ; and seek no more to veil the power 

That wantons with the weakness of a woman. 

Freeborn am 1 as Man. But if the Son 

Of Agamemnon stood before thee here 

Resisting criminal commands, his sword 

And arm might well defend his bosom’s rights. 

Words are my only weapon. But the word 

Of woman every noble mind respects. 


Thoas. 1 do respect it—more than a brother's sword. 
Iphigenia. The fate of arms is various. Prudent bold- 
ness 


Despises not the foe; and e’en the weak 
Against the fiercer and arrogant is not 
Wholly defenceless. Nature teaches him 
To practice art and cunning, to elude, 
To circumvent and baffle ; and these arts 
Against the strong may rightfully be used. 
Thoas. Prudence sugzests, that they who war with craft 
Should practice caution. 


Iphigenia. But the pure of heart 
Can never need such refuge. 
Thoas. O beware! 


Lest thine own sentence rashly thou pronounce. 
Iphigenia. Ob! could’st thou see the struggle of my soul, 
Fighting against the fate that threatens it! 
Unarmed | stand before thee; suppliant prayer,— 
The beauteous bough of peace,—in woman's hand 
More powerful than sword or spear thou scornest. 
What means are left me now to guard my heart? 
Must I upon the Goddess call for aid 
Miraculous? Is there, within the depths 
Of my own soul, no power? 
Thoas. The Strangers’ fate 
Appears to make thee anxious beyond measure. 
Who are these Men—speak plainly—that so strongly 
Thy spirit thus erects itself for them? 
Iphigenia. They are—they seem—I take them to be 
Greeks. 
Thoas. Thy Countrymen! And so they have revived 
The brilliant fancy of return to Greece. 
Iphigenia. \After being silent. 1s it for Man alone, nobly 
to dare 
Unheard of deeds? Is he alone to clasp 
The impossible to his heroic breast ? 
What call we great? What makes the eager soul 
Hang trembling on the lips of the narrator? 
What is it but the daring that defies 
Improbability ? Is he alone 
Worthy of praise, who steals upon the host 
Of enemies, and, like a sudden bursting flame, 
Sweeps over all who sleep, and when awake 
They peep around him, on a hostile steed 
Retreats, with booty laden? He alone, 
Who, scorning the safe path, roams boldly on, 
Through woods and mountains, to expel a band 
Of Robbers? Is there nothing left to us? 
Must tender Woman then renounce her nature ; 
Be savage against savages, and wrest, 
Amazon like, the empire of the sword 
From Man, oppression bloodily avenging. 
My heaving bosom rises to attempt 
A daring deed: but bitter the reproach— 




















































Bitter the fate that waits me if 1 fail. 

I lay it on your knees; and if you be 

All you are praised for being, show it now : 

Lend me your aid, and honor truth through me. 
Then learn, O King! A secret plot is laid ; 

The Captives thou demand’st in vain, for they 

Are gone to seek their friends, who, with the ship, 
Wait on the shore. The oldest who with frenzy 
Was here attacked, tho’ now at last relieved— 

[t is Orestes. It is my own brother: 

The other Pylades, his early friend 

And confidant. Apollo sends them hither 

From Delphi, to sécure Diana’s statue 

And bear his Sister to him: and, to him, 

Chased by the Fuges, stained with a Mother's blood, 
He promises deliverance. To thy hands 

[ thus commit the fate of both. We are 

The relics of the house of Tantalus. 

Destroy us, if thou darest. 

Thoas. Dost thou imagine 
That the rude Scythian—the Barbarian, 

The dictate of humanity and truth, 
Which the Greek Atreus heeded not, will hear. 

Iphigenia. All hear it, all! under whatever sky 
They have their birth, all through whose breast unclogged 
Life’s fountain pours its pure and ruddy stream. 
Oh! King; in thy soul’s depths what dost thou purpose ? 
Is it destruction? Then destroy me first. 

For now I feel, since no escape is left us, 
The dreadful danger into which I’ve plunged, 
Precipitately, but intentionally, 

My best beloved. How can I bear to look 
My last on him I murder? Nevermore 

Am I to gaze upon his much loved eyes ! 

Thoas. These artful traitors cunningly have cast 
A web of fiction o’er thee, long pent up 
And to their purpose easily deceived. 

Iphigenia. No King! Ono! Though I might be deceived, 
They are sincere and true. If they prove false 
Then banish me, my folly will deserve it, 

To the sad rock-bound shore of some lone isle. 
Bat if this be my loved, my long wished brother, 
Then let us go, and to the brother be 

The friend, the sister to this day has found thee. 
By his wile’s treachery my father fell; 

She by her son; and now on him alone 

The last hope of the house of Atreus rests. 

O! let me go, and with pure heart and hand 
Purge off, by sacrifice, our house’s guilt. 

Thou wilt not break thy word, and thou hast sworn 
To let me go should an occasion offer 

To bear me to my friends—and Jo! ’tis here. 

A King yields not assent, but to put off, 

Like other men, the suppliant for the moment : 
Nor does he promise what he cannot hope for— 
Never so conscious of the pride of greatness, 
As when he grants the expected happiness. 

Thoas. As fire against water fiercely hissing 
In the vain struggle to destroy its foe, 

So in my bosom still my anger fights 
Against thy words. 

Iphigenia. Oh! like the holy light 
Of the still flame upon the sacrifice, 

So let thy grace light on me, wreathed with hymns 
Of praise and thanks and joy. 





Thoas. How oft this voice 
Has softened me! 

Iphigenia. O! asa pledge of peace 
Give me your hand. 

Thoas. Thou askest too much 


To grant thus suddenly. 
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Iphigenia. No time for thought Their Ruler’s bright example as a Law, 

Is wanted to do good. Not for our freedom only let me strive; 
Thoas. Yes: very much. But let the stranger for all strangers fight ; 


For good is often but the source of evil. 
Iphigenia. Doubt turns it into evi]. Do not pause 
But grant, at once, all that your feelings prompt. 


[ Orestes enters and speaks, with his back to the scene. | 


Orestes. Double your strength. Hold them in check one 
moment, 
Yield not to numbers, but secure the path, 


For me and for my Sister, to the ship. 
[ He sees Iphigenia without seeing the King. | 


Quick! Quick! we are betrayed. But little space 
Remains for flight. Make haste. [He sees the King.] 
Thoas. |Laying his hand on his sword.) None in my 
presence 
Bears with impunity a naked sword. 
Iphigenia. Forbear with rage and murder to profane 
The dwelling of the Goddess : but command 
Truce to your people. Listen to the Priestess : 
To the sister listen. 


Orestes. [To Iphigenia.} Who is this man 
That threatens me? 
Iphigenia. In him revere the King; 


Him who has been to me a second father. 
Forgive me, brother; but my child-like heart 
Has to his hands our destiny committed. 
[ have revealed our plan, and saved my soul 
From Treason. 
Orestes. Will he then in peace dismiss us? 
Thoas. Thy naked blade forbids me to reply. 
Orestes. [Sheathing his sword.} Now speak. Thou seest 
that I obey thy words. 


[Pylades enters followed by Arcas, both with drawn swords.] 


Pylades. Dispatch. Our people gather their last strength, 
And, slowly yielding, fall back to the sea. 
What conference of Princes find! here? 
This, the King’s honored head ? 
Arcas. | To Thoas.} Composedly 
As it becomes thee, King, thou dost confront 
These stangers. Their audacity is punished, 
Their retinue retreat and fall. Their ship 
Is ours. One word from thee, it stands in flames. 
Thoas. Go to my people and command a truce. 
Let none, while we confer, assail the foe. [Ewit Arcas. 
Orestes. I take your offer. Go true friend. Collect 
Our people, and with patience wait the event 
The Gods to our enterprise appoint. [Exit Pylades. 
Iphigenia. Before you speak, relieve my heart from care. 
1 dread the bitter strife that must ensue, 
If to the voice of Justice thou art deaf. 
My Brother! Thou wilt not restrain thy rashness! 
Thoas. As it becomes my age, I check my anger. 
Now speak, and show me how thou provest thyself 
The Son of Agamemnon, and her Brother. 
Orestes. This is his sword: The same beneath whose edge 
The chiefs of Troy have fallen. This I took 
From his assassin, and implored the Gods 
To grant to me the courage arms and fortune 
Of the great King, with a more noble death. 
Choose from the proudest chieftains of thy host 
The best among them, and let him confront me. 
Where’er the earth breeds Heroes, such request 
Is not denied to strangers. 
Thoas. Our old customs 
Allow to atrangers no such privilege. 
Oresets. Then between us let a new custom now 


And if I fall, then let my doom be theirs. 
But if propitious fortune gives me victory, 
Then never let a stranger tread this shore 
Who shall not find at once the ready smile 
Of helpful love, and comforted depart. 
Thoas. Young man; thy bearing well becomes the race 
On which thou pridest thyself. Noble and brave 
Are many here around me. I myself, 
Tho’ old, still face the foe, and I] am ready 
The chance of arms to hazard against thee. 
Iphigenia. Not so! Oh! King, of no such bloody proof 
Can there be need. Withdraw your hands, I pray you, 
Both from your swords. Of me and of my fate 
Think fora moment. The rash fight may make 
The Hero’s name immortal; tho’ he fall 
It lives in song; but of the endless tears 
Of the poor widowed wife, posterity 
Takes no account, nor does the Poet tell 
Of all the thousand weeping days and nights, 
In which the uncomplaining soul must waste 
And wear itself away, in the vain wish 
To call the dear departed back to life. 
Trust me, that I at first was apprehensive 
Lest a marauder’s falsehood might decoy 
From this secure asylum, and betray me 
To servitude. I carefully have questioned 
These men, inquiring every circumstance, 
Demanding signs—and now my heart is sure. 
See here—on this right hand—three stars, a mark 
Borh with him, construed by the Priestess 
To tell of heavy deeds to be performed 
By this same hand. Then on his brow this scar 
Doubly assures me. See! It splits his eye-brow. 
While yet a child, Electra, rash and careless, 
As was her wont, upon a tripod dropt him 
Out of herarms. ’Tis he. It is himself. 
Shall I allege the likeness to his Father? 
Shall I allege the inmost jubilation 
Of my fond heart, in witness of the truth? 

Thoas. If thy assurance should remove all doubt, 
And should I tame the anger of my breast, 
The sword must still be arbiter between us, 
Peace is impracticable. They are come 
(Thou hast thyself confessed it) to purloin 
The holy Image of the Guardian Goddess. 
Dost thou suppose that I will suffer this? 
The Grecian often turns his greedy eye 
Upon the distant treasures of Barbarians, 
On golden fleece, on steeds, on beauteous maids; 
Altho’ his force and cunning sometimes fail 
To bear him, with his spoils, in safety home. 

Orestes. Oh King! The Image shall no more divide us. 
We now perceive the error which the God 
Cast, like a mystic veil, around our heads, 
When he commanded us to journey hither. 
1 prayed to him for counsel and deliverance 
From the fierce band of Furies. Thus he spake. 
** When thou to Greece the Sister, who in Tauris 
Dwells in the sanctuary against her will 
Shalt bring, the curse will solve itself.” 
We understood the Sister of Apollo; 
But ’twas of thee he spoke. The spell is broken ; 
Thou to thy friends restored ; and, at thy touch, 
The evil for the last time seized upon me, 
With all its claws, shaking my very marrow ; 
Then, like a snake that to its cavern skulls 
It fled forever. Now anew, through thee, 


By this 





First take its rise; for nations always sanction 


Again I revel in the day’s broad light, 
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While, beautiful and lordly, to my eye 

The purpose of the Goddess stands revealed. 
Thee, like a holy image with the fate 

Of some proud city bound indissolubly, 

By a mysterious oracle, she bore 

Away to be the saviour of our house ; 
Preserving thee in holy secrecy, 

A blessing to thy brother and thy race. 

When, on the wide earth, every hope of safety 
Seemed lost, we find it here restored by thee. 

Now let thy soul incline to peace O, King! 
Permit her to perform the holy rite 
That shall remove the curse from onr house, 
And place upon my head our ancient crown. 
Requite, by hospitality to me, 

The blessings she has brought thee. Foree and craft, 
On which men pride themselves, are put to shame 

By the ingenuous truth of this high soul; 

And pure and childlike confidence rewards 

Thy noble nature. 

Iphigenia. Think upon thy promise, 
And let thyself be influenced by these words 
From lips sincere and true. Thou hast not often 
An opportunity to do a deed 
So noble. Thou canst not refuse us. Grant it. 

Thoas. Then go. 

Iphigenia. Not thus,my King. Without thy blessing,— 
In dnger—never will I part from thee. 

Banish us not. Let hospitable laws 

Prevail between us, that we may not be 
Forever separated. Dear and worthy, 

As was my Father, so art thou to me. 

This sentiment is rooted in my soul, 

And should the meanest of thy people bring, 
At any time, those accents to my ear, 

To which | am accustomed from thy lips ; 

Let me but see your costume on the humblest, 
And | will straight receive him as a God. 

His couch I will myself prepare. My hands 
Shall place for him a seat beside the hearth, 
And I will fondly ask of thee and thine. 

O! May the Gods the well-deserved reward 
Of all thy deeds, and this, thy kindness, give. 
Farewell! O! turn thyself, and give me back 
One tender word at parting. Then more blandly 
The wind will swell our sails, and the sad tear 
Of separation soothe the eye it dims. 
Farewell, and, as a pledge of our old friendship, 
Give me thy hand. 


Thoas. Farewell ! 





PREFATORY REMARKS. 


The following article was not written for publication, 
having been prepared only for a few friends who compose 
a Literary Club in Charleston, and the author has been pre- 
vented from even revising it for the press. It will be seen 
that his views do not go so far as those ef many other able 
writers in the South; but regarding slavery as an existing 
institution, inwoven with the frame work of our social and 
political systems, the Messenger wishes to present the sub- 
ject in every aspect. A few years since, as the author re- 
marks, philanthropists in the South were busy with schemes 
for the amelioration of the condition of the slave. The 
late movements in the North, and elsewhere, have greatly 
checked these humane efforts. But this should not be so; 
for such evidences would strip our opponents of balf their 
arguments. Though we can not concur with the writer in 





all his views, we heartily join with him in the liberal and 
enlightened sentiments which he expresses. Whilst we 
insist that the non-slaveholder has no right, politically or 
religiously, to interfere with the Institution of slavery 
among us, we do recognize our bounden duty to afford 
our dependents every means of moral and religious im- 
provement. The author of the following review contends 
that our slaves should be taught to read and write. This 
is at present prohibited by law and we are not prepared to 
say that the policy of the Law should be ehanged; but a 
vast improvement may be effected by oral instruction, and 
we rejoice to know that this is extended to them, in an in- 
creasing degree, in many of the slave-holding States. In 
the town of Augusta, Georgia, a short time since, we saw 
persons zealously engaged in a sabbath schoo! for slaves. 

Were not our revilers and assailants culpably ignorant 
of the easy and comfortable lot of our slaves, of the hu- 
mane feelings and sentiments of their masters towards 
them, and the efforts in progress for their improvement, 
which these, their pretended and misguided friends, do all 
in their power to repress and have greatly checked, they 
would be more just to us and more truly friendly to the ne- 
gro. The following instance will illustrate their ignorance. 
We happened to be in M’t Vernon, Ohio, during the session 
of an Abolition Convention, and entered into conversation 
with aman who seemed to be a sort of leader in the as- 
semblage. Amongst other strange things, he asserted that 
the people of the slave states felt so insecure, that they 
slept with loaded arms under their heads and by their beds. 
We avowed that we lived in a slave State, denied the 
truth of the assertion and maintained, that if any feeling 
of fear did exist, it had been recently produced by the in- 
terference of abolition and fanaticism. We had for years 
slept securely without any defensive precaution; had then 
travelled several thousand miles in Maryland, Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, without any kind of weapon, and 
scarcely thought of arms until we got into the guard-mount- 
ed mail coaches of Ohio. 

Seeing the importance attached to the question of sla- 
very in the Union, we shall use the influence of the Mes- 
senger to bring about a better understanding of the subject, 
hoping that more light will produce greater moderation and 
a more friendly spirit.—[ Ed. Mess. 


SLAVERY IN THE FRENCH COLONIES. 


Being a Réview of a Report made to the Minister, Sec- 
retary of State, of the Marine and the Colonies, by a 
Commission instituted for the examination of the ques- 
tions relating to Slavery and the Political Constitution of 
the Colonies. With two plans of emancipation, by the 
Duc de Broglie and M. De Toequeville. 


By Samvet Henry Dickson, M. D. 


“ Slavery,” says Judge Carleton of Louisiana, 
“jis a national evil which the Americans deeply 
“deplore. It is against the spirit of their institu- 
“tions and must have an end.” 

Mr. Black of Georgia, in bis place in Congress, 
denies that slavery is, in any sense, an evil—and 
so I understand Mr. McDuffie and several others 
of the champions of the South. 

Somewhere between these extremes of opinion 
lies the truth. 

I hold with Judge Carleton, that slavery is an 
evil—but not in the ordinary or common-place 
view of the matter. 

Poverty is an evil; slavery, as it exists among 
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us, is a permanent and hopeless state of poverty. 
Dependence is an evil; slavery is a condition of 
necessary dependence. Enforced labor is an evil ; 
slavery implies a continued series of enforced labor. 

But the Judge is entirely in the wrong when he 
affirms slavery to be inconsistent with the “ spirit 
of our institutions.” 

If the slave were, in any sense, on a level with 
his master, or capable of attaining such equality, 
there would be some ground for his assertion ; but 
he knows that this doctrine—though incorporated 
in the Declaration of Independence—is untrue, 
and is steadily and indignantly denounced. 

The minor is denied all political and many civil 


Poverty is an evil. But if an agrarian division 
of comforts could take place all over the world, the 
Southern slave would be above the average point. 
He would not be so poor—so destitute of the means 
of living as the Red Indian, the dank Polynesian, 
Australian and Fuegian, or his free black brother 
of Dahomy or Ashantee. 

Let us examine the condition of the free masses 
in merry England, as represented by Judge Carle- 
ton in the very paper from which I extracted the 
sentence placed at the beginning of this rude 
sketch. As to dependence, the arable acres of 
that beautiful and happy land, on touching whose 
shores the shackles of the slave fall from his limbs, 


rights ; because he is thought to be unfit to enjoy|are owned by 33,000 persons :—25,970,000 being 
or exercise them. It is, perhaps, for the same| tenants of the fraction. As to poverty, the ave- 


reason that they are withheld from women. I hold, 


rage wages of those who can get work are 8s. 6d. per 


that they can never be accorded to the negro, pre- | week—their food, potatoes and salt—wretchedness, 
cisely on that ground; that he is not and never|rags and destitution the lot of about 20,000,000, 
can become adequate to their exercise, or fit for| who suffer daily the pangs of unsatisfied huager. 
their enjoyment. Politically, then, he can never] As to labor, the free Englishman often “ begs 
cease to be a slave, and his inferiority being stamp-|in vain for leave to toil—and there never was 
ed upon him by the hand of God himself, is a truth | known to any tribe of slaves, ancient or modern, 
which cannot be inconsistent with any other truths. | labor so demoralizing,* so degrading,t so destruc- 
He is, politically, in no worse condition than a|tive to life or health, so ill paid, so ill requited, as 
woman, or a child; and this is not dreamed to be|that which constitutes the every-day business of 
inconsistent with our institutions, except by a few | thousands in the workshops aud collieries of this 
ranters, such as Fanny Wright and Owen—unwor- | seat and centre of civilization. Fatal, then, would 


thy of notice or of reply. 


be the boon of freedom to the slave, if it reduced 


The social evils, acknowledged above to be aj him to the level of the hand-loom weaver—the dry- 
part of the description of slavery, deserve our full-| grinder, or the collier. But can nothing be done 
est and conscientious attention. Do they belong|to ameliorate his condition? Much may be done; 
necessarily to its essence—can it exist without | but I confess that I do not see the least reason for 
them,—it being put an end to, will they cease?|the anticipation of a period when slavery shall 
Will Freedom remedy them? To all these ques-|cease to exist among us. Its abolition, if desira- 


tions I answer, unhesitatingly, in the negative. 


ble, which I have already presented some reasons 


Labor—notwithstanding all the pretty sentimen- | for doubting, and shall show more as we proceed, 
tality with which it is spoken of in prose and poe-| is obviously impossible—and, as Judge C. has said 
try by the Childs, the Longfellows and the Ever- | of itsexistence, “ inconsistent with our institutions.” 
etts,—Labor is a curse, and is every where felt| Republicanism scarcely admits of the arrangement 
to be so. But freemen work, at least white free-| of distinction of castes otherwise than in the pre- 
men, much harder than slaves. It is the price to|sent form of master and slave. Equality—what 
be paid for improvement, for civilization. The|is it! Nothing, unless it implies universal suffrage. 
savage works as little as possible—and to as little | It is uncertain how long it will allow of any dis- 
purpose as possible. The labor of the free man is|tinctions at all—how long before democracy4 will 
ennobled by its object—its motive ;—that of the|run into radicalism; radicalism into political so- 
slave can never be elevated by its purpose or its}cialism and agrarianism. 


results. This constitutes the only difference be- 


Lord Morpeth might safely sit at Exeter next 


tween them ;—and to this view, the whole history of| on the platform to a black LL. D., applaud his elo- 
the negro everywhere shows him to be totally in-| quence and shake hands with him as a brother. 
sensible. To him, therefore, there will be nothing} The English Constitution secures him from the 
gained by a freedom which condemns him to longer|intrasion, political or social, of such kinsmen. 


and more difficult taskwork. 


But in South Carolina, when the black voters out- 


Dependence is an evil surely—both in itself and| number, as by a law of nature they soon would 
in its results ; but it is only felt to be an evil among| do, their pale opponents, we should have a black 
equals. Conscious inferiority seeks refuge in de-| governor—not to speak of other equally awful inei- 
pendence, and the negro is everywhere and has at|dents. Imagine the question brought before the 


all times exhibited a profound consciousness of in- 
feriority to the white man. ‘The woman and the} jabor. 


child are most happy in dependence. 





* Woman’s Work in the Collieries. + Minute division of 
t Dry grinding—28 years the maximum. 
§ Not used in the party sense. J 
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English nobility and gentry in the shape which it 
presented to their colonists—an alternative of life 
and, (far worse than death,) enforced and intimate 
admixture with an inferior and degraded race ;— 
imagine the possibility of a Hottentot Victoria—a 
mulatto Peel and a mustee Wellington! Human 
nature revolts at the thought; yet I have seen in 
a West India paper, edited by a fanatical white 
man,—a repentant sinner now I doubt not,—a 
paragraph exulting in the formation of a “ tri-col- 
ored jury.” With St. Domingo and the English 
West Indies before their eyes—and aware, as they 
frankly assert, of the evil results of the movement 
in both these cases, the French Government, urged 
by the madness of the times, is about to make a 
third experiment of the same nature. 

A friend has loaned me a copy of “a Report, 
“* (printed March, 1843,) made to the Minister Sec- 
“retary of State, of the Marine and the Colonies, 
“by a Commission instituted for the examination 
‘of the questions relative to Slavery and the Po- 
*‘ litical Constitution of the Colonies.” 

The Committee, consisting of 15 members, have 
reported decidedly in favor of the abolition of sla- 
very and have presented two plans for the conside- 
ration of the government. ‘The one, whose author 
is understood to be the Duc de Broglie, contem- 
plates the “‘ simultaneous and general” emancipa- 
tion of the slaves held in bondage in the French 
colonies, after an interval of 10 years, the epoch 
being fixed in 1853. The second, from the pen 
of De Tocqueville, recommends an ‘‘ emancipation 
partial and progressive,” to commence with the 
slave children born in 1838, and to include, gradu- 
ally, various classes of the slave population until 
20 years have elapsed, when slavery shall be ab- 
solutely abolished. The 10 years interval of the 
first, and the 20 years progress of the latter pro- 
ject, are to be devoted to a preparation of the slave 
for his approaching elevation and a gradual adapta- 
tion of the colonies to the great social and political 
change thus destined to be made in their condition. 

The Report is an able paper—deserving of a 
more minute analysis and review than I have had 
time to give it. Ihave read it with much atten- 
tion and interest and more astonishment at the 
singularly inconsistent admissions with which it 
abounds. It is full of important details; the sub- 
ject is considered in all its relations. They seem 
fully aware of its difficulties, discuss them with 
much sagacity and ingenuity, and have reasoned 
as impartially upon it as was perhaps possible to 
Europeans in 1842. 

The great error which runs through all their 
speculations is the assumption, that the negro, as 
a slave, is a fallen creature, degraded from some 
high estate by the contingency of slavedom. But 
what is the condition of the African negro in his 
native home? He is there a savage; and like all 
savages,—J. J. Rousseau to the contrary notwith- 





standing,—in evil plight and full of misery. He 
is, then, and ever has been, by turn, a slave and a 
master. As a master, he isa ferocious tyrant ;—as 
a slave, trodden to the dust. The horrors of the 
middle passage past, what does he lose by the 
change of residence which gives him a white despot 
in place of a black one. Or, suppose him as free 
as any other savage of Dahomy and Oshantee and 
suddenly transported into a slave hut in Martinique, 
or a negro house on the banks of the Santee or the 
Savannah! I will not doubt that much misery is 
inflicted here, but it is not to be measured by the 
Anglo-Saxon or European standard. -Our imagi- 
nations dwell upon the lot of the impressed British 
sailor in that floating hell, a receiving ship, or du- 
ring his long captivity at sea and his frequent trans- 
fers from one man-of-war to another, until he sinks 
under the sickness of heart which arises from hope 
deferred ;—or a Dartmoor—an O!mutz—or perhaps 
a Siberia forces itself into our thoughts. We will 
pity the unhappy negro :— 
‘Nor wife, nor children, more shall he behold ; 
Nor friends, nor sacred home !” 


His home !—what is home to the Foulah, or the 
Mandingo? It isan Englishman’s castle,—the hea- 
ven of many of the Caucasian race,—it must be 
much to the Hottentot. The hare returns to die 
in her form,—the foxes have holes and the birds of 
the air inhabit, with fond tenacity, the nest they 
have built. But his home in Africa was as inse- 
cure as the den of the wild beast he hunted ;—there 
was no protection from the tyranny of the head- 
man of his village, nor from the incursions of the 
neighboring tribe always at war with him. His 
wife and children! What is the woman of the 
savage any where but a domestic drudge t? Mungo 
Park, in that pathetic story of his sufferings, and 
the relief afforded by two kind negresses who took 
that pity on him which the gentler sex always de- 
light to offer to the wretched, gives us the burden 
of the song which they sung, extempore, on the 
occasion, and which an English lady of high rank 
turned into pretty vernacular. I do not love her, 
or admire her verses the less, that she evidently 
misunderstood the meaning of the refrain which 
ran thus— 


“ Let us pity the white man— 
‘** He has no mother to bring him milk, 
‘* No wife to grind his corn.” 


The redman of the American wilds would have 
comprehended the privation better than the Duch- 
ess of Devonshire. Having killed his game, he 
sends his wife to bring it home,—the corn with 
which it is eaten being planted, hoed, gathered and 
ground without his aid by her fair hands. 

God hears even the young ravens when they 
ery; and man should turn a deaf ear to no moan 
or plaint which rises into the atmosphere. Wrong 
has been done to the negro by his enslavement— 
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let the white man wash his hands from the bloody 
guilt. Violence, injury and torture attend his trans- 
fer as a slave from one hemisphere to the other. 
Let all nations unite to put an end to the fiend-like 
cruelties of the traffic. But I repeat, I know not 
what the negro,—speaking of the mass, and of the 
present race emphatically,—has lost by the change: 
and it is this fundamental error of the Committee 
which requires special remark. The black savage, 
asthe slave of the white man, has undergone a 
process of civilization,—imperfect it is true,—but 
obviously and inevitably an improvement in condi- 
tion,—physically, intellectually, morally. He is 
taught something: be it more or less, it is clear 
gain,—he is fed, clothed and provided for. ‘“ Crea- 
ture comforts,” as the Puritans called them, all 
unknown and unthought of by his dark ancestry, 
are his. He is no longer liable to be starved into 
cannibalism. He is, to-be-sure, forced to labor; 
but so he was in Africa, and so he will be, as we 
shall see, when he becomes what the Committee 
call, (not ironically,) a “free man.” He enjoys a 
double protection,—that of law—unheard of by his 
progenitors and unintelligible to himself, and that 
of his master’s interest in him; not to mention 
that of a public opinion everywhere and daily be- 
coming, in regard to this topic, more humane and 
enlightened. 

As the Committee have taken for granted that 
the negro, enslaved, has become a degraded crea- 
ture under the pressure of slavery, so they con- 


pated, will retrograde, whether in a French or En- 
glish Colony, is nevertheless certain. ‘The black 
race is not civilizable per se, nor unless per force, 
sustained and controlled by their Caucasian supe- 
riors. On this theme let the abolitionists ponder. 
They assert that the negro is capable of educating 
himse!f, or, at least, will get along with such aid 
from us as a free man will and ought to receive. 
They must support the burden of proof: let us ex- 
amine the testimony adduced. MHayti has emanci- 
pated herself, and England emancipated her colo- 
nies. The contingencies were favorable in these 
cases, especially the last ; let us gather the history 
of the events in both from the Committee. 

In St. Domingo, the negroes,—caring as little for 
the distant future as the Committee, or J. Q. 
Adams, or Garrison, or Dr. Channing,—having 
made themselves free, of course took holiday, and 
it was found necessary to force them to work. The 
first regulations for this purpose were mild and 
failed. ‘The negroes did not understand or regard 
them, and said, “‘ Commissaire Polverel (the author) 
li béte trop! li pas connai yen!”* Toussaint Lou- 
verture—the Hero of Miss Martineau’s ‘“ Hour 
and the Man,” Vainqueur des Anglais, as the 
Committee call him, Vainqueur des Mulatres, as he 
is styled by one of his black panegyrists, “‘ governed 
the colony very wisely, which, under him,” says 
Malenfant, “‘ was flourishing. The whites were 
“happy and tranquil on their estates and the ne- 
“ groes worked.” And well might they work ! * His 


sistently enough assume that this pressure being | ‘‘ code,” say the Committee, “ was infinitely more 
once removed he will rise promptly, or in due time, | “ rigorous than that of Polverel ;” King Stork for 


to the level of his former condition, or to an equality | King Log. 


But even this code, rigorous as it 


with the white race. They have not ventured to} was, soon became a disregarded and forgotten 
be precise on this point. They do not discuss the|form. ‘Toussaint simply instructed his inspec- 
question of the degree of his improvability.* To|“ tors, and they acted accordingly,” (en conse- 
get rid of present evil they dare the dangers of|qnence.)t ‘These inspectors were his own nephew 
the untried future. They testify to the lapse of|Moses—and Dessalines “afterwards Emperor.” 
the Haytien, more and more notorious and shock- | “* These officers exercised over their subordinates 
ing. ‘They pronounce the English experiment a|an unlimited power—and all the declarations con- 
failure, and yet do not appear to have dreamed of|“ cur in representing the system established as the 
the possibility of a similar result to their own con- |“ most arbitrary and despotic possible. The whip 
templated projects. ¢ That the negro, when emanci- | “ was abolished ; but they used without scruple the 


* They dwell, p. 309, upon the capricious dispositions of 
the negro—his unwillingness to labor as an agriculturalist 


* cudgel and the roots of those plants which they 
‘call in Hayti lianes (supple-jacks'). The sabre 


ce — 
whenever he has an alternative—his fondness for luxury - and the musket were frequently se nay, 
and for gaming; yet they ascribe to him “ providence and a they went so far as to bury men alive! 


promptness in learning to save money !” 


They give a story of a pregnant woman beaten 


t “In no country of the world,” say the Committee, p. 319, | so severely by order of Dessalines that “‘ abortion 


“does man work more than is required to satisfy his neces- 
“sities, (besoins,) his tastes, (gouts,) his desires.” This 
may be true, for the desires of the civilized and educated 


took place on the spot.” ‘The most inflexible 
“rigor was employed against laziness, (paresse.)” 


man are illimitable—and of the poor man crushed by the From General Pamphile LaCroix, they quote as fol- 


weight of circumstances this few needs—though 


“He wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long”— 


lows: “ His two favorites,” Toussaint’s, Miss 
Martineau’s Man! ‘were Moses and Dessalines. 


of the characteristics of the inferior races—and hence so 


are not to be supplied by the most unremitting labor of | large a proportion of the miseries which, according to tra- 
which his frame is capable. But what savage does as much | vellers—Catlin, Murray, Park, Lander, Olin—they are des- 
work as is required to satisfy his necessities? Not the | tined to endure and sink under. 


negro, nor the Indian, nor the Arab. 


Improvidence is one 





*p. 192. t p. 194. 
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“These two chiefs, naturally impetuous, were ill- 
**humored and of difficult access. General D., 
*‘ above all, conversed with a savage and repulsive 
“air. It was rare that he did not distribute blows 
‘tof the cudgel to the chiefs of gangs when he in- 
“spected the works of a plantation. If any of 
‘*them threw the blame of defective culture upon 
‘the laziness of the hands generally, he had one 
“of them selected by lot to be hung. But if they 
‘indicated one (un cultivateur) by name, as a dis- 
“ puter, or sluggard—pour raisonneur, ou pour faine- 
“ant,—this cruel man in his rage, (ses emporte- 
“ments,) made them bury him alive and forced the 
“whole gang to witness the agonies of his victim. 
“One may conceive, that with such barbarous 
“means ten new citizens, pretendus libres, should 
“do as much work as thirty slaves formerly.”* 

The Committee speak favorably of Boyce’s “ Ru- 
ral code for the republic of Hayti” in comparison 
with “ces codes informes, et sanguinaires, promul- 
‘gated by Toussaint and by Christophe, and exe- 
“cuted by Dessalines.t It was elaborated at lei- 
‘sure by a deliberative assembly composed exclu- 
“sively of blacks and men of color. It makes two 
‘* distinct classes,—la classe industrielle et la classe 
“agricole. It forbids the latter to establish them- 
“selves in the towns or villages without express 
‘permission from the authorities ; to bring up their 
“children there without similar permission; to 
“found new towns, villages, or ‘bourgades,’ by 
* building their habitations in close proximity ; to 
“exercise any other profession than the culture of 
“land, prohibiting especially boating and fishing ; 
“to open shops either wholesale or retail. Every 
‘laborer must be bound to some platter or pro- 
“ prietor; the engagement not to be for less than 
“two years, nor to extend beyond nine. He must 
* not quit his work unless by permission from his 
‘‘employer and the permit must not exceed eight 
“days. Failing to bind himself as above, he is 
“ arrested, taken before a justice of peace, sent to 
“a maison d’arret, and then to the public works.” 
This is the freedom they have gained and preserve ! 
Nothing is said of any advances in education or 
morals,—or any progress in the useful or refined 
arts. 

As to British emancipation it is not, perhaps, to 
be wondered at, that a French Committee should pro- 
nounce it a complete failure ; ‘ce plan a compléte- 
ment échoué.”{ The total absorption of all the 
resources of the colonist proprietor in capital and 
interest,—in the payment of the freed black, favored 
as he was by the Governor§,—in the great contest 
going on then, as everywhere else, between labor 
and capital, will, it is predicted,—and the documents 
bear out the prophecy,—produce, probably at no 
distant period, the absolute abandonment of the 
islands to the negroes ‘* who, possessing neither 
“capital, nor credit, nor industry, will end by 


* Note 1. p.194. tp.327. tp.14l. §p. 292 and 293, 











“relapsing into barbarism.” It is well known, 
that Antigua and Barbadoes are exceptions to the 
seeming correctness of this dark picture. Antigua 
rejected the preliminary apprenticeship of the slaves 
and emancipated them at once ; and loud have been 
the praises of the sagacity and humanity of her 
people. Great stress is. laid, too, upon her con- 
tinued tranquillity and prosperity, and the orderly 
and industrious conduct of her free blacks. But 
the Committee insinuate that the condition of things 
is not what it appears to be, and then go on to offer 
an explanation of the apparent exception presented 
here. “The Island of Antigua is very small; all 
the arable land is under cultivation, and the blacks 
could not find low-priced lots to purchase.”* The 
density of population is comparatively prodigious, 
being 339 to a square mile, while that of Jamaica 
is only 76. The whole number of blacks is stated 
at 30,000, (p. 156.) “ Being forced to live then on 
the plantations, they were obliged to work for the 
planters and thus a reasonable scale of wages was 
arranged. Every where else, (except at Barba- 
does where the circumstances were similar,) the 
negroes, much fewer in number, in proportion to 
the surface of land, Jeft the plantations, scattering 
themselves about, and especially fixing themselves 
for dissipation sake in the neighborhood of towns 
and villages. Hence wages became high and the 
amount of labor uncertain, and the plantations 
failed to pay their expenses. At Barbadoes and 
Antigua, the Committee say emphatically, the labor 
of the free man, under the weight of a moral neces- 
sity, is more productive than that of the slave 
under restraint.”"{ ‘This is a strange use of the 
word moral ; for by their own showing, the neces- 
sity is physical in the most absolute sense. The 
negro has no alternative,—he must work or starve 
promptly: Nay, they establish his unwillingness 
by proof positive. ‘‘ The documents of the time,” 
they say, and give references to these documents, 
‘“‘ inform us that the first movement,—there as else- 
“ where,—was to abandon work in the fields,—-to 
“ precipitate themselves into the towns,—to encum- 
“ber all the mechanical trades; they lounged 
“(rodaient) about the fishing places and gathered 
‘crabs or other eatables, rather than procure their 
“bread by honest industry. It was only after 
“some time, and under the pressure of circum- 
“ stances above stated, that they decided on return- 
“ing to the plantations.”|| Moral, quotha! From 
one of the documents referred to, they give in a 
note,} the following extract. “Under slavery, 
doubtless, the manners were far from being regu- 
“lar; but the disgusting spectacle of vice never 
“showed itself as now.” ‘The slaves were not 
under restraint. ‘* No where in the colonies had 
“‘T seen the streets covered with girls, or, to speak 
“more correctly, with children speculating upon 


*p.319. +p. 157. 
pord de Capt. Layrle. 
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“the physical advantages which nature has given 
“them. I saw this for the first time at Antigua, 
‘“‘and I must avow that I saw it upon a great scale.” 
This is the chosen spot where “the number of 
“ministers, of congregations of missionaries: the 
“number of churches, of chapels, of schools was 
“very considerable. Religious instruction and 
“education, properly so called, had received very 
“‘ great developments; and, besides, the slave class 
“had enjoyed, by the liberality of their masters, 
“many of the privileges inherent in the condition 
“of freemen. Consulted by the Governor, the 
“principal congregations declared loudly that, to 
“their knowledge, the blacks were altogether in a 
“condition to use well the advantages of liberty.”* 

{ must not be understood to say that the Com- 
mittee are altogether blind to the dangers of im- 
mediate disorder upon the removal of the restraints 
of slavedom. Against many of these they have 
provided sagaciously—against others they have 
made no efficient provision. Although they remark 
that “the nature of men#s not to be changed by 
the stroke of a wand,” yet they calculate, with 
unreasoning confidence, on the tendency of things 
to improve when they have removed the condition 
in which they imagine themselves to have detected 
the source of all the evils before their eyes. Free- 
dom they hope will cure the vices of the slave. 
The negro they assume to be, in his native State, 
virtue itself. Yet, with some inconsistency, they 
tell us that they anticipate some difficulty from the 
deficiency of religious cultivation of the slaves in 
the French West Indies. They tell us that reli- 
gion is exceedingly neglected among the negroes. 
They give the proportion of 2,500 souls, or near it, 


_ to every Priest,—and these, thev affirm, are not only 


jess numerous than they should be, but have been 
by no means well selected or well fitted for the 
posts they occupy. They comment with some 
force upon the peculiar and valuable aid which the 
British Governor derived from the clergy and 
from their influence over the negroes. 

In both the projets de loi presented, it will be 
seen that the negro,—during his preparation for 
what the Committee, not ironically, call freedom, 
and after his emancipation,—is to be subjected to 
numerous and somewhat close restrictions; the 
wisdom of which I neither deny nor doubt. He 
is constrained to labor. The means of constraint 
are not detailed. The whip will of course be 
abolished as in Hayti,—it is too horrible to think of. 
Will they, too, substitute the milder means of 
lithe-roots, supple-jacks, clubs, sabres, muskets— 
burial alive? 

Care is to be taken that the price of vacant Jands 
shall be made too high to admit of the negro becoming 
a purchaser. He must engage himself with some 
planter, or proprietor, in order that his labor may 
be made continuously productive of the great West 
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Indian staples—sugar and coffee. He must remain 
in the island where he is made free. The price 
of his labor—his wages—must be arranged for 
him. ‘The manner of payment, in money or pro- 
duce, will be dictated to him. His hours of labor 
are fixed by law. He must go to school and to 
church, according to law. 

Projet de Loi of the Majority of the Committee. 

EMANCIPATION GENERAL AND SIMULTANEOUS. 


Titre I. A. 1. Onthe Ist January, 1853, slavery 
shall cease to exist in the French 
Colonies ; 

A. 2. In the meantime, the slaves re- 
maining in their actual condition 
as now—1843—except the modi- 
fication hereinafter laid down. 

A. 5. Slaves shall be capable of owning 
personal property, (des biens 
meubles,) 

A. 6. which they may transmit by will, 
or otherwise dispose of. 

A. 7. They cannot enter a suit at law 
but by a Curator ad hoc, (spe- 
cial trustee,) to be named for them 
by the Procurateur du Roi. 

A. 4. Laws shall be made regarding 
the marriages of slaves—of whom 

8. the husband shall control the pro- 
perty of the wife, (unless other- 
wise arranged in the marriage 
contract,) and that of their minor 
children. 

A. 12. They cannot possess as property, 
1. ships, or boats of any kind. 2. 
Gunpowder. 3. Fire arms. 

Titre 1. A. 16. Every freedman (affranchi) shall 
enjoy civil rights. His children 
born free shall enjoy civil and 
political rights—conformably to 
Law. 

A. 17. Every freedman shall bind him- 
self during five years—for one or 
more years at a time, in the ser- 
vice of one or more planters in 
the colony. 

A. 19. His wages shall be regulated 
each year in maximum and mini- 
mum by order of the Governor in 
council. 

A. 20. Every freedman who cannot prove 
that he has diligently endeavored 
to engage himself as above, shall 
be arrested and conducted to a 
** disciplinary workshop, or gang, 
(attelier de discipline,’ where he 
shall work gratuitously, and if 
need be, be forced to work. If 
he justifies himself, not finding 
an engagement, he shall be em- 
ployed dans’ attelier du domaine. * 
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(It is not stated Aow he sh4ll be contraint au 
travail.) 

A, 25. Freed-children under fourteen 
shall be included in the engage- 
ments of their mothers. Orphans 
under fourteen shall be received 
into a public establishment. 
Provides for the indemnity to the 
colonists—150 millions of frances 

A. 27. being set apart to be divided 
among the colonies and the own- 

A. 28. ers of slaves therein according 
to certain “ bases of distribution.” 


Prajet de Loi of the Minority of the Committee. 
EMANCIPATION—PARTIAL AND PROGRESSIVE. 


Titre 1. <A. 1. From this date shall be freed and 
declared free; 1. Children born 
in the French Colonies of slave 
parents since January Ist, 1838, 
inclusive ; 2. Children to be born 
henceforth in the said colonies. 

. They shall remain until their 
16th year—full—attached to their 
mothers. In case of transfer or 
sale of their mothers, the new 
owner shall incur, in regard to 
them, all the duties of the former. 
In case’ of the enfranchisement 
of their mothers, the last owner 
shall still lie under the same ob- 
ligations in regard to them. 

. After their 16th year the chil- 
dren shall be raised at the expense 
of the State. 

. Colonists dispossessed by the pre- 
sent law are allowed an indem- 
nity of 500 francs for every child 
arriving at the age of 7 years— 
to be paid in three months from 
the day on which it reaches 7 
years. 

. From 7 to 21 years, every young 

freedman shall be engaged, (or 

hired,) by its mother’s owner, if 
she be a slave—if free, by her 
last owner. 

The conditions of this engage- 

ment hold good under reservation 

of the right of the government. 

1. To see that the affranchi 

receives a religious and moral 

education ; 2. To take him away 
at will to some public establish- 
ment. 

. The young engaged continues 
attached to his mother. 

. Freedmen, until 21, remain, as 
to their civil interests, under the 
supervision of the public minister, 


Titre Ill. 


A. 6. 





or a trustee, appointed by him. 

When 21 they shall exercise all 

rights assured to I’renchmen by 

the Civil Code. ‘Their children, 
born free, shall enjoy civil and 
political rights according to law. 
. As each freed child successively 
by virtue of the present law at- 
tains its majority, its mother, if 
living, and the father, if it is born 
in lawful wedlock, shall be freed 
by the State—paying the indem- 
nity which shall be arranged by 
agreement, “de gré a gré.” 
11. The parents thus freed shall enjoy 
civil rights. 
To each slave contracting mar- 
riage with a slave shall be allowed 
100 franes, to be placed in a “ sa- 
vings’ bank,” (a la caisse d’epar- 
gne,) when it shall bear interest to 
their joint account. They cannot 
draw it without authority from the 
public minister. 
. Every slave shall be allowed to 
purchase his freedom; if the 
24. price be disputed, it shall be re- 
ferred to the judge royal, who 
shall appoint arbitrators—des ex- 
perts. 
The Colonial Governors shall fix 
annually the price of such ran- 
som in maximum and minimum. 
Every slave whose age or infir- 
mities render him incapable of Ja- 
bor shall be freed, and shall enjoy 
. civil rights. His late owner shall 
continue to afford him lodging, 
food, clothing and medical atten- 
dance when required—drawing a 

28. pension from the State which 
shall be arranged by agreement, 
(de gré a gré.) 

29. The mode of ascertaining inca- 
pacity for Jabor and of carrying 
into effect A. 27 shall be ordained 
by law. 

Farther details are very much the same as in 
the plan of the majority. 

I have taken occasion todeclare my belief, that the 
abolition of slavery,—the emancipation of slaves,— 
is, in our own country, neither possible, nor desira- 
ble. I have also said that I do not doubt that much 
may be done to ameliorate their condition: the 
time has come, I am persuaded, when it is both our 
interest and duty to make every effort for the pur- 
pose. ‘The wheels of civilization cannot stand 
still, and the slave forms so large a portion of our 
community, that, unless we provide for his parti- 
cipation in its advances, our share in the benefits 


A. 10. 


Titre Il. A. 22. 


A. 25. 


Titre Ill. A. 26. 
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it is capable of bringing with it must be small in- 
deed. ‘Twenty years ago, the attention of South- 
ern philanthropists was strongly drawn to this mat- 
ter; but they were driven back, alarmed, silenced, 
stunned by the ignorant and reckless interference 
of the noisy throng of fanatical abolitionists. The 
iron fetters which had not long fallen from the 
arms of the white European, had begun to hang 
loosely on the limbs of the American negro ; the 
thick clouds of ignorance which had not yet ceased 
to bedim the most enlightened portions of the free 
globe were beginning to break away above the 
slave masses andlet in some shining gleams of 
knowledge, of religion, of morality. Their fetters 
were rivetted once more, and the deep darkness 
from which they were about to emerge, rendered 
doubly profound for a iime, by the wicked inter- 
meddling of those who, like Lord Sydenham of 
recent but hateful memory, exulted in the prospect 
of a bloody insurrection and a hopeless and pur- 
poseless servile war. 

But it is neither rational nor manly to allow our- 
selves to be influenced unduly by the fears thus ex- 
cited. We cannot be deaf to the loud voice of 
public opinion resounding from every quarter of 
the world. We must listen to it, and reply—and 
act as justice and prudence shall dictate. Even 
China has been bombarded out of her vis inertie 
in commercial affairs; but it is to be hoped that 
the Southern slave-holder will need no other in- 
ducement than his own sense of right and natural 
humanity to urge him forward in the great purpose 
of promoting the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number of the human beings under his care and 
control. Let us first remove all the impediments 
which are placed by law in the way of the instruc- 
tion of the slave. I do not know how far his edu- 
cation may be carried consistently with the proper 
performance of the duties of the station which 
Providence has assigned him in the social scale ; 
but I trust that in another generation a much larger 
proportion of the negro slaves of South Carolina 
may be found able to read their Bibles,* than now of 
the free whites of Mississippi. This is set down 
at one fifteenth,—I know not how correctly,—in the 
late message of the Ex-Governor of that State. 

Humanity next demands from us some restric- 
tion upon the traffic in slaves among ourselves, 
The wanton or capricious, resentful or penal sale 
of the negro,—the disruption of all ties of affec- 
tion or consanguinity at the will of the thoughtless, 
unfeeling, or angry owner, should be put an end 


* Increasing attention is now given to the moral and 1e- 
ligious improvement of slaves in the South. . Though not 
taught to read their Bibles, much instruction is imparted to 
them, and the efforts of the various sects are directed more 
immediately towards them. Bishop Gadsden reported to 
the last convention of S. Carolina that he had, during the 


past year, confirmed 313 persons, of whom 151 were color- 


to. This might be well done, it seems to me, by 
the appointment in every district of respectable com- 
missioners, themselves slave-holders, who should 
have jurisdiction over this matter and who, in the 
performance of their duties, could readily give a 
powerful sanction to the invaluably beneficent—nay, 
sacred institution of marriage, 
There are few points on which Spain or Spa- 
niards may be referred to as presenting any exam- 
ples worthy of modern imitation. The Committee 
give a pleasant picture of slavery in the Spanish 
colonies,—not exactly corresponding with Abbott’s 
it is true, but on the whole, it is probable, not very 
tar from a correct one. ‘The Spanish slave,” 
they tell us,* “ may become a proprietor; he may 
“purchase his freedom—at a regulated rate and by 
“little and little ;—he may force his master, if mal- 
“content, to sell him, if he can find a purchaser, 
“at a fair price, fixed by authority ;—he may work 
“‘when and where he pleases, provided he pays a 
“ definite amount of wages punctually.” We are 
not surprised to learn,} ‘that during all the civil 
* troubles, these slaves remained faithful to their 
‘“owners and quiet. In South America, though 
“ the revolutionary party offered them their freedom, 
“they followed the fortunes of their masters on 
“the field of battle and in emigration. In St. Do- 
“‘mingo, they remained perfectly peaceable unti] 
“* conquered by the republic of Hayti in 1820, (from 
“1794, a period of 26 years).’’§ 
I would accord the slave the privilege of owning 
certain kinds of property and of purchasing his free- 
dom under definite regulations. There is no danger 
in the removal of the present restraints as to this 
mode of individual emancipation. We shall al- 
ways have a sufficient number of slaves here. 
The negro is proverbially fertile and he will always 
be so in a favorable climate and in the state of 
bondage. He is thus kept at that point,—above 
destitution and below luxury, or full living,—which, 
by a law of nature, is found best adapted for the 
propagation of the species and its rapid increase 
and multiplication. 
Iam not so clear as to his enjoyment of ano- 
ther privilege above mentioned—that of paying a 
certain rate of wages when discontented with per- 
sonal servitude, or with the mode of occupation 
allotted him by his master. It is obvious that this 
would be inconsistent with the due management 
of a plantation, yet it might be introduced into the 
cities and answer a good purpose among town la- 
borers, house servants and mechanics. 


*p. 153. t pp. 169, 171. 


§ Doctor Cartwright of Natchez, in an able article in the 
Southern Quarterly Review, ‘Canaan identified with 
Ethiopia,” adduces some remarkable examples of the fideli- 
ty of our slaves during the Revolution. Such as were se- 
duced found their British allies more cruel than their mas- 
ters could possibly have been. The Doctor argues very 
strongly to show that the enlightened—Sydenhamian schemes 





ed, nearly one half. Other denominations annually re-} of exciting our slaves to rebellion, in case of war, is im- 


ceive probably a much larger number.—[ Ed. Mess. 
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THE COTTAGE. 


I. 


The day din was past, night had hushed up the breeze, 
Afar o’er the hills the church bells were chiming, 
1 found a Jone cottage, ’twas hid in the trees, 
And the wild-rose and vine o’er its lattice were climbing. 
Methought, as | gazed on the flowers so fair, 
If earth has a spot that is lovely, ’tis there! 


Il. 


I paused at the threshold—I heard a soft lyre, 

Indeed it seemed “touched by a Fairy’s light finger,” 
A voice like an Angel’s completed the choir 

Whose tones on my memory forever shall linger. 
Methought, as the harmony swelled on the air, 
If the music of Heaven finds earth, it is there ! 


Ill. 


Time’s wing flew so sofily I knew not it stirred, 

But the moon was on high and the dew drop did glisten, 
Though Time, too, had tarried, | am sure, had he heard, 
For the stars of the azure seemed pausing to listen. 
Methought, for this cot was no home for old eare, 

If there’s love on this earth, it surely is there ! 


Logan, Indiana. 





THE BETRAYED. 


The chamois slumbered, for the chase was done. 
Mrs. Hemans. 


I. 


Alas! thy only hope of peaceful rest 
From man’s relentless, eager, hot pursuit, 
The only moment when thy heaving breast 
Can calmly breathe, or when the murderous bruit 
No more assails thee of the huntsman’s quest ; 
When thou canst seek the seanty herb or fruit, 
Or lave thee in the streamlet gliding by, 
Is when the stars are lit up in the sky, 


Il. 


Soon as Aurora opes the gates of morn 
And Sol’s bright chariot flashes in the East, 
The huntsman wakes thee with his direful horn 
Rousing new terrors in thy trembling breast. 
Soft Pity’s tear is dashed away with scorn, 
Thy timid flight but gives the greater zest 

To the fierce chace: the welkin rings afar 

With the loud shouts of the unequal war. 


Ill. 


Then haste thee, chamois, to the craggy steep, 

Plant thy firm footsteps on the slippery rock, 

Nerve thy young sinews for the dreadful leap, 

Bound, bound away! thou art singled from the flock, 

Thy comrades all have lightly cleared the deep 

And threatening chasm: dost thou stand to mock 
Thy fell pursuers? haste thee to the glen ; 


® Knowest thouthy foes? They are ruthless—they are men ! 





IV. 


When was man ever known to hold his hand, 

Though innocence itself a prayer preferred? 

Alas! his “ justice” is the flaming brand ; 

His tender mercy, the death-doing sword, 

Or desolation stalking through the land ! 

His love—nay name it not, ’tis but a word ! 
A word, which those who trust it, find, too late, 
Might be another term for deadly hate. 


Vv. 


’Tis thus with thee, thou lone and drooping one, 
From whose pale cheek the rose of health has fled, 
From whose dark eye the light of hope is gone, 
Whose heart with secret anguish long has bled, . 
Whose form, which once with youth and beauty shone, 
Now lingers on the confines of the dead ! 

And marvel we how any thing so fair 

Should be so wretched ?—Man’s love has been there! 


VI. 


He sought her in her own sweet, quiet home, 
Ere yet her guileless heart had dreamt of ill, 
When innocent and fearless she could roam 
Through the cool woodgmor by the mossy rill 
Thrown by a pebble into mimic foam, 
Or gliding smoothly onward, calm and still, 
Or murmuring its soft music to her ear: 
And she rejoiced the gurgling sounds to hear. 


Vil. 


He wooed her, and she listened to his voice, 
Nor thought kind words were formed but to betray. 
Oh! how his accents made her heart rejoice, 
How swift, with him, the bright days passed away ! 
When he was absent how each trifling noise 
Would startle her, while wondering at his stay 
And looking anxiously for that sweet hour 
When he would meet her ’neath the rosy bower. 


VIII. 


And she was lovely then as summer eve, 

Or a young rose-bud bursting into bloom. 

*Tis faded now ! her heart hath learnt to grieve, 

And love’s bright day is overcast with gloom. 

Could she believe young love was born to leave 

In desolation, like the dread Simoom, 
Whate’er it touched? or that Ais joyous kiss 
Could e’er be fraught with misery, such as this? 


IX. 
She was deceived. Alas! [ know not how 
Her gentle spirit brooked the dreadful change ! 
It killed her not—but on her marble brow 
The trace is left of conflict deep and strange. 
And in her bosom, gentle then and now, 
Scarcely can she her troubled thoughts arrange ; 
She curses not the author of her fate : 
’Tis man’s, not woman’s love that turns to hate ! 


xX. 

The chamois slumbers when the chase is done, 

And hunters’ horns are heard no more around. 

Thou, too, may’st slumber when thy day is gone 

And thou art laid beneath the grassy mound ; 

But not till then will peace to thee be known; 

The treasure thou hast lost can ne’er be found 
On earth: then hasten with thy tears to Heaven, 

' For there thy guiltless fault is all forgiven ! 


South Carolina. H. 
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THE PRIZE TALE. 


STEPHANO COLONNA, OR LOVE AND LORE. 


A TALE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


CHAPTER IL. 


‘* Yet what so gay as Venice? Every gale 
Breathed heavenly music! and who flocked not thither 
To celebrate her nuptials with the sea?” 


A day of brilliant sunshine had dawned on the 
wave-washed palaces of beautiful Venice. Though 
it was but the early morning hour, the activity of 
movement and busy preparation which precede 
great events, were every where discernible. 

The gondoliers were unfolding and festooning 
the gorgeous curtains and draperies of their grace- 
ful barges, removing with careful hand every speck 
of lint or dust which marred their rich coloring, or 
clung to their costly folds. The fisherman had 
cleansed his ruder boat and spread his white sail ; 
but why sat he idly in his holiday suit at her prow ¢ 
Any other day would have found him far out on 
the blue sea,—but to-day the finny tribe cut the 
bright waves in safety; the treacherous net hung 
dry on the walls of the spoiler’s hut. 

Near four centuries before, when the proud and 
tyrannical Frederick Barbarossa threatened to plant 
his eagles before the portals of St. Mark, unless 
his enemy, Pope Alexander III., was given up 
to his power, the generous Venetians, who had 
espoused the cause of their spiritual father, sallied 
forth to meet the invader, conquered his fleet, and 
made Otho, his son, prisoner. The grateful Alex- 
ander went to greet the victors, and, as soon as the 
Doge Sebastiano Ziani landed, presented him with 
a golden ring saying: 

* Take this ring, and with it take, on my autho- 
rity, the sea as your subject. Every year on the 
return of this happy day, you and your successors 
shall make known‘to all posterity that the right of 
conquest has subjugated the Adriatic to Venice, as 
a spouse to her husband.” ‘This singular mar- 
riage was annually celebrated on the feast of As- 
cension for centuries afterwards. 

To-day was the anniversary of this event; as 
the hour of noon advanced, the hush of anxious ex- 
pectation pervaded the busy groups crowded on the 
bridges and steps of the palaces. The golden 
Bucentaur glittering with gems beneath a cloud- 
less heaven, with its gorgeous drapery and cushions 
of purple, crimson and cloth of gold, lay gently 
rocking at the foot of the marble stairs of the 
magnificent Gothie palace of the Doge. 

The clock of St..Mark’s Church struck the hour 





At the shout other palace doors unclosed and poured 
forth their crowds of rank, youth and beauty. 
Augustino Barbarigo descended the steps and en- 
tered the galley, the gondoliers bent to their oars, 
and the beautiful barge shot down the canal amidst 
joyous shouts and inspiring music. 

Other gondolas and boats hastened to follow 
according to their owners’ rank, Venetians and 
strangers, from those whose names were enrolled 
in the golden volume, to the third order of nobility. 
Thus they proceeded to the ancient church of San 
Nicolo. 

Amongst the magnificent gondolas displayed on 
this occasion, was one scarcely Jess rich in its 
decorations than that of State. Its gilded prow 
glittered in the sunbeams, the heavy curtains of 
violet velvet and golden tissue were gracefully 
folded and festooned to the slender gilded pillars 
which supported a canopy of the same rich mate- 
rial, wrought with golden stars. In the centre of 
each star blazed a costly gem. 

The skill and power of the gondolier attracted 
as much attention as the richness of the gondola. 
The slender oars bent beneath his hands as the boat 
dashed through the water, sending it curling and 
foaming around the prow. It seemed to be with 
difficulty that he was kept in his place and prevented 
from preceding even the Bucentaur. 

It was the gondola of Prince Azzo D’ Este of 
Ferrara. Reclining on the soft cushions within, 
by his side, his beautiful daughter, the youthful 
princess Leonore, watched with an animated coun- 
tenance the new and brilliant scene. 

Close by the side of this boat was another which 
seemed to hover about its companion with intense 
life-like interest. It belonged to Stephano Co- 
lonna, 2 young nobleman of Rome. It was not so 
gorgeous as that of Ierrara, but strikingly beauti- 
ful. It was larger far than the other, yet seemed 
to float over the bright waters without an effort of 
its muscular propeller, so uniform and steady were 
his motions. Its azure curtains of softest silk 
fluttered out on the breeze, showing, now and then, 
the pure alabaster columns which supported the 
canopy. ‘The young nobleman was the sole repre- 
sentative of his illustrious house, present on this 
occasion, and sat alone in the gondola. 

The Bucentaur reached the church, and the Doge 
with his council and the premier nobles entered ; 
they were followed by the illustrious among the 
strangers, whilst the crowd waited without. Hav- 
ing heard mass, they reéntered the galley and 
gondolas, and swept out to the Adriatic, leaving the 
city and verdure-dotted lagune still and quiet behind 
them. On they floated, whilst music and cheering 
filled the free balmy air, for one breath of which so 
many pined, locked in the loathsome dungeons of 


of twelve ; a shout rent the air, the heavy doors of}ihat beauteous and proud city. But who remem- 





the Ducal palace opened, and the Doge, in regal 
robes, with his train, stood at the head of the stairs. 


bered that Venice had prisons and bleeding hearts 
in this hour? All such were forgotten, even though 
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the fearful “ Ten” were in their midst on the 
gilded decks of the Bucentaur. 

They were in the open sea, all was still, the gon- 
dolas and boats formed a line around, a short dis- 
tance from the state galley. The rich Ducal bonnet 
was laid aside, and Augustino stood uncovered. 
The archbishop blessed the ring, and presenting it 
to him, bade him “remember a ship was his best 
palace, and charge Venice to respect it, and pre- 
serve her title of Queen of the sea!’’ The princely 
bridegroom received the ring, and gracefully lean- 
ing over the side of the vessel, dropped it into the 
sea, Saying : 

“We wed thee with this ring in token of our true 
and perpetual sovereignty.” 

As the glittering bauble sunk into the blue 
and dancing waters, a triumphant shout broke 
the silence. 
boats wavered, and separating darted hither and 
thither in anxious preparation for the coming sports. 


There, two gondolas shot off in a race, and others 


followed: in their wake; the quays, too, became 


scenes of uproarious mirth, whilst the Bucentaur 


and gondolas of the nobility swept slowly back to 


the city. On their return, the gondola of Colonna 
The place was 
first assigned him according to his rank, but he 


Nor was 
its gondolier’s power and skill untaxed to keep this 
Many young cavaliers looked with wor- 
shipping eyes on the youthful Princess Leonore, 


still rode next that of Ferrara. 
now preserved it through preference. 
position. 


the praises of whose beauty filled every court in 


Italy, and were straggling to gain the side of her 
gondola that they might enjoy the sight of her 
beauty. Colonna had heard full many a time of 


the loveliness of this daughter of D’ Este, the 
enemy of his house, and listened to her praises with 
that bitterness of soul which hereditary feuds al- 
ways engender. 
time, and with every glimpse of that radiant and 


innocent face and every glance of those bright 
speaking eyes, some evil feeling, some harsh thought 
fled, till not one remained to guard him from the 


fatal power of her charms, and he felt his proud 


heart yielding to passionate love for one he had 


been taught to hate. 


They were still in the sea, and the superiority of 
Colonna’s boat and gondolier enabled him to keep 
Before they could reach 

the city, there was a narrow channel between two 
islands of the lagune, which could be entered but 
by two gondolas at a time, and the contest was 
Co- 


precedence of the others. 


now which should enter with Prince Azzo’s. 
lonna’s was still some feet ahead of the others. 


Looking back he saw a dark gondola, whose prow 


almost touched the stern of his own. 


“Slacken not thy speed, Baptista, or that swarthy 
boatman behind us will pass.” 


A disdainful glance at the boat pointed out was 
the gondolier’s only notice of this caution, as he 


The hitherto immoveable line of 


He saw her to-day for the first 


bent lower over his oars. ‘The boat following so 
rapidly and eayerly was black, the usual color of 
the gondolas of the city, but longer and narrower 
and smooth and polished as the finest ebony. The 
hangings and cushions were velvet of the deepest 
crimson. Within the pavilion sat a cavalier whose 
features were strikingly handsome, but of dark 
complexion and sinister countenance. His hair 
and eyes were very black, ard the latter fierce in 
expression ; his finely chiselled lips were now firmly 
compressed and his high brow contracted. *A deep 
flush burned on his cheek, as he said: 

‘* Wilt thou not pass, Franco? By St. Mark, I'll 
hurl thee into the sea and take the oars myself, if 
yon gondolier reaches the pass before you.” 

The boatman answered not, but his brow grew 
darker than his master’s at this threat, and he 
strained to his oars, till every muscle in his brawny 
arm stood out. Buta few rods lay between the 
foremost boats and the channel, and Eccelino start- 
ing up, seemed about to put his threat into execu- 
tion, when one of Baptista’s oars snapt in twain. 
The gondola quivered and slackened speed on the 
instant, and with a triumphant ery Franco shot 
forward, whilst a curse burst from Baptista’s lips. 
A shade of chagrin passed over Stephano’s face at 
Eccelino’s smile of triumph as the gondola flew 
by. But before Franco reached the channel which 
Prince Azzo’s boat had already entered, Baptista 
recovered from the shock, and seizing another oar 
darted by, jostling Eccelino’s gondola and almost 
throwing Franco into the foaming waters he left in 
his wake. Franco threw down his oars with a ery 
of despair. ‘Wilt thou Jet the others pass, 
miscreant? bend to thy oars!” and with an angry 
countenance Eccelino sank back on the cush- 
ions. 

Leonore and the prince had been no inattentive 
spectators of this scene, and whilst it gratified the 
pride of both, a different feeling was mingled with 
it in the breast of each. “The calm dignity which 
blended with the noble and:.manly beauty of Ste- 
phano’s face, and the passionate glances he cast on 
her stirred gentler emotions in the maiden’s heart. 
But though Prince Azzo exulted in this tribute to 
the charms of his only and idolized child, he seemed 
angry at the proximity, whielt-to him bore the ap- 
pearance of presumption, of dne he so much hated, 
for he had recognized the armorial bearings of the 
house of Colonna, embroidered on the curtains of the 
pavilion in which Stephano sat. With the Count 
Eccelino neither sympathized. His atrocious cha- 
racter made him an object of dislike, which his 
being a Ghibeline did not tend to lesson. In this 
order the gondolas reached the city, for ’twas vain 
for the others to attempt to pass Stephano’s; 
they were slowly sailing through the channel whilst 
Azzo’s and Colonna’s boats rapidly entered the 
Rio Palazzo on which were the palaces where 
they dwelt whilst in Venice. D’ Este was a guest 
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of the Doge, and Colonna of the illustrious and 
ancient house of Contarini. 


CHAPTER Il. 


The family of D'Este was one of the noblest in 
all Italy ; the head of the Guelf or church party for 
centuries, and the protectors, and patrons of litera- 
ture and science from their earliest rise. It was 
also the founder of a regal race. The heiress of 
the last-of the Dukes of Bavaria married a younger 
son of the house of D’Este. The family name of 
these dukes was Guelf, and their descendants were 
the founders of the second line of Guelfs, the ances- 
tors of the house of Brunswick, the sovereigns of 
England. 

Colonna was also of an illustrious house, and 
though Guelfs, there was not that intimacy between 
these two great families, which might be supposed 
to exist; for Italy was at that time torn by a my- 
riad of petty feuds, intrigues and jealousies; and 
the names Guelf and Ghibeline were applied indis- 
criminately to the opposing factions of every con- 
test, though these seldom related to the struggle of 
the church or papal party and the German Em- 
peror, for sovereignty in the States. These names 
were once the distinetion of these two parties, so 
long and violently opposed to each other; but, at 
length, they became arbitrary and Guelfs were Ghi- 
belines, and Ghibelines Guelfs, as inclination or 
policy dictated. 

The D’ Estes were of the rural nobility of the 
Lombard, and were one of the few houses that 
never submitted to any of the numerous cities 
which held control over the Italian nobility during 
the 12th, 13th and 14th centuries. But during the 
latter part of the 15th century, the time of this 
story, Venice had obtained jurisdiction over their 
possessions, though they were still rich and powerful, 
masters of large estates on the south of the Po and 
lords of the cities of Paduaand Ferrara, and hon- 
ored by that city which made all her slaves. 

The Colonnas were of the nobility of the Impe- 
rial City, and a petty jealousy had arisen. between 
them and the house of D’Este, which time had 
served to strengthen. 

Several of the Colonna family had been Cardi- 
nals, and one Pope, under the name of Martin V., 
a bold and wicked man. 

The house of D’ Este had ever befriended and 
assisted the Popes in many difficulties, but being 
farther from the seat of power than the Colonnas, 
emoluments did not reward them so frequently as 
they thought merited, and it was galling to see 
their enemies so often preferred. “The policy of 
the Roman Bishops was often much perplexed to 
reconcile its preferments between these families. 
They could not pass over the Colonnas at their 
very door, 2nd it was easier to pacify and Jull to 


more distant. For their bickerings they cared 
not, so their own ends of aggrandizement and ava- 
vice were served. 

In these days, literature, the arts and sciences 
were awaking from their long slumber during the 
darkness of the middle ages, and this their dawn 
was like that of Italia’s morning, beautiful and 
glorious with renovated life. 

In Florence, the Medici had nourished the re- 
vival and awakening of those beautiful dreams of 
the soul, Sculpture, Painting and Poetry. Ferrara 
had Ariosto and many gifted ones among the stars 
of her court, and throughout Italy men of Letters 
and Artists were patronised by the nobles. 

In Rome, they were not so often found, as the 
church was ever jealous of their influence in the 
enlightening of men’s minds, till Pope Leo X. 
made it a part of his policy to collect the wisdom 
and genius of the age at his court, and thus render 
them subservient to the power of the church. 

On account of this peculiar state of things, the 
Roman nobles were less the patrons of learning 
than those of any other city. The D’ Estes, 
having always been the patrons of such, looked 
with contempt on these nobles, which they. took 
greater pleasure in evincing, as their rivals, the 
Colonnas, were among them. But the young Ste- 
phano had long been the friend and seeker of learn- 
ing, and through his influence his father’s palace 
was the resort of all the men of science who visited 
Rome, and they were many ; for’ the associations 
which hallowed her crumbling walls were powerful 
in their attraction to those who communed with 
the spirits of departed greatness, and many were 
the high dreams and aspirations that were after- 
wards triumphantly realized, which the contem- 
plation and recollections of Rome’s monuments of 
the past, and of her master spirits, called forth. 

Stephano had come with other nobles from all 
parts of Italy to partake of the festivities and re- 
jeicings of the Venetians on this anniversary of 
their proudest day. A week passed, and many had 
gone, but Stephano still lingered: the festivities 
continued, and Leonore D’ Este was still within 
Venice. This young princess inherited the love of 
her house for literature, and haddeyored her short 
life to the pursuit of knowledge. Nor was she 
content with things revealed. All the wild dreams 
and magic powers to which so many in that age 
gave credence were invested with something of 
interest to her. She was but on the verge of 
womanhood—that sweet time when the golden vi- 
sions of youth still remain in the heart, fresh and 
beautiful, but deepened in their vivid colorings by 
their blending with the stronger tints, which, in 
after years, envelope the first in shadow. Her 
exceeding loveliness was heightened by the thought- 
fulness which her communings with higher natures 
‘had imparted to the freshness of her youthful and 
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gazing with earnest scrutiny into the onkaiwa 
realms of thought and fancy; and her musings 
were of a nobler and purer life. Her heart trem- 
bled with all generous and deep emotions, and the 
beautiful language of kindness dwelt ever on her 
tongue. ‘The beautiful in nature and art thrilled 
her spirit with ecstasy. Stephano saw his own 
heart mirrored on her lovely countenance, whilst 
she looked into his ardent eyes and met the reflec- 
tion of her soul. ® What recked their souls of 


strife between their fathers?” 


* * * * 


Night had spread her mantle over Venice, but 
she reigned here a goddess, and with her robe glit- 
tering with stars, looked down from her high throne 
on the sons and danghters of pleasure, that made 
her solemn hours but chroniclers of revelry and 
crime. 

Why beamed the silver crescent on her brow 
brightest here, where grief and guilt were deepest, 
darkest '—To lure by the glory that encompassed 
her some spirit not yet dead to holier influences 
from its path of vice; to cheer some child of sor- 
row with the brightness that a cruel world denied; 
to wake a thrilling dream, which should find voice 
in magic words, within the passionate heart of 
some child of song; to send her starry beams of 
light as messengers of mercy within the prisons’ 
iron bars, where darkness had her home, and bid 
the life-weary one look up to heaven. 

All these breathed beneath her, but few, few, 
heeded her silent warnings and appeals. St. Mark’s 
place echoed with the tread of thousands: here, 
the juggler played his tricks—there, the wily Jew 
was busy over some cunning trade; masquers gli- 
ded by, and men of every nation here met face to 
face. But see yon gorgeous crowd,—they throng 
up the “ giant stairs” which lead into the Ducal 
palace; it blazes with light, and music breathes 
around. Enter :—within those ancient halls the 
wealth, rank, beauty and talent of Italy are con- 
gregated. Pause within this hall, where portraits 
of this proud city’s doges line the walls. Many of 
these have passed with aching hearts beneath this 
fretted ceiling rich with gold. See here Foscari; 

ah! his is a tale to Gurdle the warm bléed ; ‘and 
there Dandolo; and this vacant frame,—w! is 
the sable veil with the short but fearful sentenge | \* 
Pass on—to scenes of life and mirth. Here in 
this princely hall, take thy stand. Here are Ari- 
esto, Dante, Lorenzo Di Medici and Fabricio, not 
less famed for his magic and the influence he ex- 
erted by its means, than were the others for genius 
and learning. Here also are the rich and power- 
ful stained with the deepest dyes of vices Chief 


*This was the place which should have been ogempied 
by the portrait of Marino Faliero, who was beheaded for 
engaging in a conspiracy against the state. On a black 
veil, in the frame, was inscribed the sentence, 


“ Hic est locus Marini Feletro decapitati pro criminibus.” 


among ian is Eoedine Di Romsgilh, eed of 
Verona and many cities north of Venice. We 
have seen him before, on the bridal day, contending 
with Stephano for the station by Prince Azzo’s 
gondola. 

But it is with Eccelino and Fabricio we have 
now to deal. They stood together at the end of 
the hall by a door which lead to a balcony beyond. 

A youth and maiden, separating from the crowd, 
passed them and entered the balcony. 

“Tt is she again !’’ said Eecelino. “Ha! dost 
thou know her, Fabricio? she smiled on you with 
an air of recognition as they passed.” 

“It is Leonore D’ Este, the daughter of Prince 
Azzo of Ferrara.” 

* Yes, yes; though I knew not, till within this 
week, that the cursed Guelf had so rare a jewel in 
his casket,—but where and how didst thou know 
her, Fabricio ?” 

“*T have seen her at many courts, Count, which 
ring with her praise.” 

“* Aye, well they may; such a gem would be 
brighter far with the setting Eccelino Di Romagno 
could bestow than hiding in the gloomy palace of 
the old Prince ; thinkest thou not so, Fabricio?” 

“There is nought of gloom in Prince Azzo’s 
palace, and thé Princess would make darkness 
light.” 

“True, most true; therefore, would I have her 
in my own home, for gloomy enough am | there 
at times, and then to win her from Prince Azzo,— 
she is an only daughter I think ?” 

* Yes, an only child.” 

** And the cavalier with her ?” 

** Stephano Colonna of Rome.” 

“Ah! a Guelf; but, if I mistake not, an enemy 
of the Prince ?” 

* Yes, the families have been enemies for ages.” 

“Tell me, Fabricio, more of this maid.” 

* Well, she is most beautiful” — 

“ That I can see.” 

** And proud” — 

“ That also.” 

“ By St. Mark, my information is needless.” 

“Nay, what’s her disposition, what her weak- 
ness, the point, good Fabricio, by which she is 
most assailable ?” 

“Ah! softly, my good Count, thou art for in- 
trigue ; how knowest thou I will tell thee all thou 
wishest ?” 

“This bag may contain a golden key wherewith 
to open thy mouth, do what 1 wish and it shall 
weigh more.” 

'#-Tis well,—she is a dreamer, a believer in my 
arts,—a bpbisic. ed of magic, alchemy and as- 
trology.” 

“ Ah !—then, Fabricio, I shall have more need 
of thee; she must be mine.” 





“ The council of Ten would speak with the Count 
Eccelino,” said a low deep-toned voice at his el- 
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bow. LEccelino started, but quickly recovering 
himself followed his summoner. ‘The council sat 
on an elevated seat prepared for them around the 
Doge ;—occasionally, one by one, they mingled 
with the crowd. ‘Those men of iron hearts and 
dark deeds, reposing on cushions of velvet amidst 
light and mirth and music, presented a curious 
spectacle. Their keen eyes singling out future 
victims for death, or to satisfy their avarice, they 
seemed like a crowd of harpies on the top of a sun- 
lighted mountain, glaring down on the unsuspect- 
ing flocks beneath them. LEccelino stood before 
them. 

“The State has need of your assistance, most 
noble Count Eccelino,” said Count Gian, the chief 
of the Ten. 

‘“*] shall be most happy to render it, most worthy 
Count Gian; how may it be done ?” 

“The State would borrow from thy overflowing 
coffers, generous Eccelino, the means to assist in 
paying her annual tribute of ten thousand ducats 
to the Turks.” 

“‘ My coffers are at the service of the State, and 
I render them the more willingly, as I now stand 
in need of her aid. I lend my gold for her influ- 
ence in my favor,” was the courteous and wily 
reply. 

The council of Ten glanced hastily with looks 
of surprise at each other,—after a moment Gian 
said : 

“We would know how the State can assist the 
most noble Count Eccelino, in return for his gene- 
rosity.”” 

“The Prince Azzo D’ Este has a daughter, | 
would make her my wife,” was the bold answer. 

“And why seeks not Count Eccelino the mai- 
den’s hand of her father t” : 

“Count Gian forgets that a Ghibeline may not 
sue for favors from a Guelf.” 

“True, most trae, thou hast spoken well; but 
how shall the State serve thee in this, Eccelino. 
We have no right to bestow the hand of the Prin- 
cess in marriage.” 

“ T can place facts in your hands that will give the 
Princess up to your power.” 

“ Do this, and the maid is thine ; but remember, 
D’ Este is powerful and in high favor with our 

Doge.” 

“Who is himself subject to the council of Ten,” 
said the Count with asmile. ‘The Doge is a friend 
to Prince Azzo—if I make it his interest to as- 
sist me, can he not exert his influence over the 
Prince t” 

The council assented and renewed their promise, 
and Eccelino bowed and left them, whilst a sar- 
donic smile curled his lip as he rejoined Fabricio, 
who had kept his station by the door with folded 
arms and in silence. An evil light burned in the 
Count’s eye; he was at his fitting work, intrigue 


“ Have Colonna and the Princess returned t” 

“ No, they stand alone on the balcony !” 

Yes, they stood alone on the balcony, happy in 

innocence and the consciousness of being loved. 

The hall and baleony were in the second story of 
the palace, and thence could be seen the blue la- 

gune dotted with white sails, or dark gondolas flit- 

ting like swift arrows across the flood of light the 

full moon cast on the waters, and then suddenly 

lost to view behind some island, or by darting into 

one of the thousand canals of Venice. A few 
bright stars held their course through the heavens, 
scorning to veil their radiance even beside Italia’s 
queen of the night. 

“‘T would we were in Rome to night, sweet Leo- 
nore, that I might guide thy steps ’mid the ruins of 
our coliseum, or the silent aisles of our time-hal- 
lowed temples. What spirits of the past would 
rise up before us in that still and lonely amphithea- 
tre, once echoing with the cry of despair and the 
shout of victory! what fervent prayers fill our 
hearts before those altars where thousands have 
worshipped ! I have seen yon moon look down from 
the “ruins of her palace in the clouds” on those 
of earth with something like sorrow in her subdued 
light. Oh! that we were there, free to commane 
with such influences and our own hearts !” 

“ Nay, Stephano, I should lovethee less. Know- 
est thou not that the mighty spells of the past, and 
the high dreams a night and heaven like this awa- 
ken woo and win me from earth? I would give 
even thy love to comprehend and commune with 
all for which my spirit yearns, and which is par- 
tially revealed to me, but alas! just enough to fill 
the heart with restless longings. There are spirit 
voices which whisper often to me of a higher des- 
tiny. Oh! to know and feel all of which I have 
but vague dreams, I would bind myself to dwell 
ever alone, and leave love to those who cannot 
partake of a more exalted happiness.” 

** Leonore—Leonore.” 

“ Nay, Stephano, reproach me not; I can never 
find that for which I seek; your spirit is nearest 
mine own, and I yield my heart to thee, to love 


bestowed on my dreams,—but you, Stephano, you 
have felt these yearnings, and know how hard they 
are to repress.” 

“ Yes, Leonore, and we may one day find what 
we seek, but now let us love, this is our happiness, 
and is it not full and complete as aught of which 
you have dreamed, mine own ?” 

“Too much there is of happiness in it, Stephano, 
for long continuance,—you forget the old and set- 
tled hostility of our fathers.” 

A dark shade passed over Stephano’s brow, but 
after a few moments he said—* At least, we will 
hope ; your father is just and generous”— 

“ But implacable to foes ; beside, could I go an 
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“ My father will not thwart my wishes, my own 
love; and when all means have been tried and 
fait with the Prince, then, Leonore, I can but 
trust to the strength of your love, and may I not 
safely?” 

“ Forever.—I am thine ever and only, Stepha- 
no.” 

As the youth pressed her to his breast, a voice 
deep, but full of low-toned music, said : 

“Fate rules the hearts of mortals, how dare you 
thus mock its power?” They started and gazed 
earnestly around, but no one wasnear. The voice 
seemed to come from the clouds. 

“Oh! Stephano,” said the trembling maiden, “said 
I not we were too happy. You hear a voice threat- 
ens and warns, and see that cloud flying across my 
star in the heavens.” As she spoke a light cloud 
threw its shadow on the marble floor. ‘“* What do 
these mean, Stephano ! I fear,” and she drew more 
closely to his side. 

“ Be obedient to thy fate. Soon the choice of 
thy destiny will be proffered thee, yield to the boon 
asked, and all will be well. Remember to be obe- 
dient!” was again heard in solemn tones that seem- 
ed afar off. 

Leonore could scarce suppress a shriek, but 
though Stephano’s cheek paled a moment, he look- 
ed sternly and fiercely around and laid his hand on 
his sword. 

“Wouldst thou smite the invisible who ruleth 
thy destiny ? Thou wilt need thy sword for revealed 
foes ere long,” was whispered in a low mocking 
tone in his ear. Heturned, but naught was there. 
The baleony lay in a flood of moonlight and offered 
no hiding place, being open on all sides but that 
next the hall which blazed with light. After nar- 
rowly scanning this side, Stephano turned away 
perplexed. His scrutinizing eye had failed to de- 
tect the narrow niche high over the entrance to 
the hall. 

“‘ Let us go in,” faltered Leonore, whose cheek 
was white with terror. os 

“One moment more, Leonore; to-morrow you 
leave Venice; I dare not present myself openly at 
your father’s palace, but in a short time I will fol- 
low you to Ferrara ; will you meet me m some se- 
cret place ‘--think, my Leonore, how many hours 
of agony must pass ere I again see you, and do 
not refuse my prayer” — 

“T will meet you, Stephano,—there is a 
and she looked eagerly around and then leaning 
towards him whispered in his ear, as though she 
feared a listener. 

“Thanks, Leonore,” said her lover, and they en- 
tered the hall. 


— 
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BURIAL AT SEA. 
By Dr. Jno. C. McCase. 


A sound is on the billow—a sad, low, thrilling wail, 

And wheels the sea-bird slowly o’er yon trembling, drooping 
sail ; 

There are manly tears in sorrow, as bursts the pent up 
prayer: 

A comrade’s shrouded form lies cold, which moved so lately 
there! 


The sweet cool winds are playing round his marble-pallid 
brow, 

And see, they lift his long bright locks, then drop them sadly 
now ; 

They kiss his cold and rigid lips—winds from the gentle 
south, 

But wake no song of gladness from his sternly death-closed 
mouth. 


The ritual now is over, low falls the sad “amen!” 

And manly cheeks are wet with tears—tears eloquent seem 
then! 

Andthrough the slowly parting wave the body now hath sped, 

To sleep, till ocean hears the call, to render up its dead. 


Now the blue haleyon dips her wing down in that sunny 
wave, 

’Neath which hath gone that gallant one—the noble and the 
brave ; 

Comrades, be silent now! Let each his own heart’s record 
scan, 

For God hath smitten hrm, who was—aye, “every inch,” a 
man ! 


The “ocean-buried” calmly sleeps down in some coral 
grove, 

And sea-nymphs hymn, perchance, around, their sweet 
young notes of love; 

The stern old ocean lifts its voice in one eternal chant, 

As down upon his heaving breast the golden sunbeams slant. 


Fling out your canvass to the gale! Catch the sweet southern 
breeze ; 

A few more days, and ye shall see your land’s green forest 
trees ; 

And ye shall greet your frolic babes ; shall meet your wives 
again, 

But—one shall ask ye for her mate, and ask, oh God! in vain ! 


Long hath she watched the evening star from out her sum- 
mer bower, 

And fancied he was gazing too; long hath she nursed the 
flower 

He used to love ; and when sweet sleep hath o’er her vigil 
stole, 

Has dreamed he stood beside her there—the Idol of her 
soul! 


A stricken bird! her melody rings out no more to cheer! 

Her mate hath gone, why should she fold her wing in sor- 

row here? 

Swan-like and beautiful, thank God, her last sweet song is 
iven, 

And ate swells the choral strain that thrills the arch of 

heaven! 





[ To be continued. } 





Norfolk, Virginia, Feb., 1844. 
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NOTES ON OUR ARMY. 
No. IV. 


“ An Army is a collection of armed men, obliged to obey 
one man.”— Locke. 


To THE Hon. Tuomas H. Benton. 

Having been so fortunate as to secure.a copy of 
the “ Army Register” for 1844, I shall -be enabled 
in my future calculations and estimates to use 
figures from official sources, which will be more 
accurate in details than I could otherwise make 
them. It is impossible for one who has no access 
to official records, to calculate, with accuracy, the 
pay and allowances of officers of our:Army, par- 
ticularly in the Staff, unless he be skilled in the 
science of abstruse mathematics, and the moral 
binding force of certificates of honor, which ac- 
counting officers have decided to be matters of 
form. I mean to implicate no one by this remark, 
not would I accuse any one of criminal deception ; 


but I have so frequently heard it remarked by those |: 


who are the recipients of these almost incompre- 
hensible and inexplicable allowances, that “‘ it would 
never do for the Army to be paid in round sums, 
or by salaries, as we now receive the greater part 
of our.pay in lieu of allowances which Congress 
cannot understand, and a reduction would certainly 
follow if the gross amount* were presented to 
view,” that 1 am almost convinced they feel ashamed 
of the truth, and this conviction is strengthened by 
the knowledge that I should be, if placed under 
similar circumstances. The. remark applies, un- 
doubtedly, with much force to a large number of 
the officers of our Army, or, ‘rather, those who 
have the titles of officers, but who have no more 
connection with the Army in « military point of 
view, and no more feeling in common with it, than 
have the clerks in the different executive depart- 
ments of the government. But when we come to 
apply it to the military branch of the service, a 
difference in feeling and principle will be found. I 
am convinced a large majority of the officers of 
that branch of the service would express very dif- 
ferent views if called on, and I must confess I 
should feel mortified to hear of one who would pre- 
fer the present mode of pay for the sole reason 
that he was now deceiving Congress, and if the 
fact were known, his allowances would be reduced. 
Yet I have never heard any other reason advanced 
in favor of the present absurd and inconvenient 
method of paying the officers of our Army for their 
services. No other servants or agents of the go- 
vernment are paid in the same way,—the plan 
having been long since abolished in the Navy ; and 
I know of no reason why it should not be in the 
Army. 

Another document, containing the estimates for 
our service for the year commencing the Ist of 


eall your attention to a few facts 1 shall draw from 
these sources, as well as to the contrasts I wish to 
present between them and the similar estimates for 
the British service, for 1843. 

The gross estimate to pay, clothe and sub- 

sist our whole Army, including officers, with 

7,870 rank and file, for the year commen- - 


cing the lst July, 1844, is* - - $2,641,761,80 
Cost per Soldier in our service, | year, 335,67 
Cost of our Staff for the same year, - 520,249,00 


Or a little under one-fifth of the whole 
cost of the Army. 
Cost per soldier in our service, 1 year, de- 


ducting the Staff, . - - $269,44 
Estimates for the British service for the | 
year commenting lst April, 1843, for the 
same purposes, with a force of 88,660 rank 
and file,+ - - - - $23,862,995,00 
Cost per soldier in the British service - 269,15 
Cost of Staff, British service, same year, -  854,455,00 
Or about one twenty-eighth of the whole 
cost of the Army! 
Cost per soldier, 1 year, inthe British ser- 
vice, deducting the Staff, - - - 259,50 


From these estimates and results no one can re- 
sist the conclusion, that our Staff is enormously 
large and expensive, compared with the line of our 
Army. Including all the branches of our service, 
it appears that we pay, per soldier, $335,67 a year. 
Deducting the cost of our Staff, it is reduced to 
$269,44,—showing that an increase of $66,23, per 
soldier, per annum, or a little under /wenty-five per 
cent is added to the cost of our soldier for the sup- 
port of a Staff. In the British service, we find 
the cost of the soldier is $269,15. Deducting the 
Staff, it is reduced to $259,50. Showing an in- 
crease of only $9,65, or less than four per cent on 
the cost of the soldier to support their Staff. 

It will be difficult, I conceive, to find any good 


Staff in our service at a cost of one-fifth of the 
whole expense of the Army, when in the British 
service it only costs one twenty-eighth. 

These results show one of two things, either 
that our Staff is unnecessarily large and expen- 
sive, or that it requires six times the expense to 
get the same Staff duties performed in our service 
that it does in the British. In either case it is 
time that a corrective was applied, and if the whole 
number of our Staff officers are required to do the 
same duties one-sixth of them would do in the 
British service, the government cannot too soon 
supply their places by those whe would be more 
willing and more competent to discharge those du- 
ties and at a much less expense to the country. 

We now have a greater number of officers in 
our Staff, with an Army of a little over seven 
thousand, than we had when our Army exceeded 
twelve thousand—from 1838 to 1842. 





July, 1844, has fallen into my hands, and I must 


* 28th Congress, lst Session, House Doc.—No. 6. 
+ United Service Journal for March, 1843. 


reason to show the necessity of maintaining a»' 
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This increase has been made by the appointment 
of Brevet Second Lieutenants to most of these 
Staff corps, in open violation of Jaw, and without 
the slightest necessity for their services, when 
they really might have been advantageously dispo- 
sed of in supplying the places of some of the nu- 
merous officers legally detached on Staff duties. 
An act of Congress of the 29th of April, 1812, 
allowed the appointment of Brevet Second Lieu- 
tenants from the graduates of the Military Aca- 
demy, when there were no vacancies in the Army, 
and provided for their promotion when vacancies 
occurred ; but it also * provided, that there shall 
not be more than one supernumerary officer to any 
one company at the same time.” Yet, year after 
year, we see an open violation of this proviso, 
which has never been repealed, by the appointment 
of supernumerary Brevets to these different Staff 
corps of the Army, which are already overstocked 
with officers, and which have no companies to which 
such officers can be attached as the law requires. 

1 must again pay my respects to the Quarter- 
master’s department of our Army, which I hope 
will not consider itself as slighted in being so long 
overlooked, after the assiduous attention which was 
paid it in my last. In 1814, when we had an Ar- 
my of 60,000 rank and file, and a large portion of 
them in the field, our organization allowed fifty 
officers in the Quartermaster’s department. In 
1844, when our Army is scarcely to exceed 7,000 
rank and file, we have an organized Quartermas- 
ter’s department, with thirty-seven officers; that 
is, with one-ninth of the force, we have three- 
fourths of the Staff. According to this ratio, if 
our whole Army is disbanded, it will appear that at 
least thirty officers will be necessary in the Quar- 
termaster’s department. Then, what a fine time 
they would have; all would do what two-thirds 
now do—nothing,—or at least so near nothing, that 
their occupation at public business is scarcely suf- 
ficient to prevent ennui, and their only trouble is 
to find ways and means for spending their pay. 
Again, in 1815, when our Army was reduced to a 
force of fourteen regiments, or equal to that, we 
were allowed eight officers in the Quartermaster’s 
department. Now, with the same number of re- 
giments, we have thirty-seven. 

If more be necessary to prove the position which 
I have assumed, the unnecessary size and expense 
of this department, it can be readily found by refer- 
ence to the positions and duties of those holding 
appointments in it. 

First, we have the chief of the bureau, a Briga- 
dier. General, who distinguished himself in the 
field before assuming the arduous and responsible 
duties which he has long continued to perform with 
so much ability, and for which his devotion to ba- 
siness so peculiarly fit him. All acknowledge the 
importance of his office and the success which at- 
tends his administration of it. We next have two 











Colonels; one of them is stationed in Philadelphia 
as chief of the clothing branch of the Quarter- 
master’s department, a sort of Tailor General to 
the Army. He supervises the purchase and issue 
of all articles of clothing and camp and garrison 
equipage, but it must not be inferred that he dirties 
his hands by recewing and issuing these articles 
himself; that would be beneath a Colonel in the 
Army. -He isa link in the chain by which it is 
effected ; but ail small matters are either left un- 
done by him, or done by another ; he even declines 
condescending so far as to sign an invoice of pro- 
perty forwarded, and contents himself with the re- 
flection that a letter accompanying it, from so great 
a man, is all sufficient. The Quartermaster Gen- 
eral approves requisitions for supplies, forwards 
them to this supervisor, or Tailor General, and he 
orders a Military Storekeeper to comply with them. 
This storekeeper prepares the supplies, makes in- 
voices, and turns them over to a third person, a 
Captain and assistant Quartermaster, who forwards 
them to their destination. This is all a very per- 
fect arrangement, and the results prove it; for our 
supplies, notwithstanding all this circumlocution, 
are generally very good and punctually furnished ; 
but it may puzzle some to account for the necessity 
of this long method of doing a short thing. This 
having one officer to inspect, one to procure and 
issue, and another to transport, when one of them 
could do it all as well. Several good reasons may 
be given, and I will venture two or three: I can- 
not flatter myself they are correct, for I confess 
my ignorance of the reasons which operate in fa- 
vor of performing the duties of this “ scientific 
corps” in the peculiar way in which they are done, 
but I have the charity to suppose there are reasons, 
and I only hope I have discovered the true ones. 
The Secretary of War, previous to the present 
incumbent, has told us the Staff must be in propor- 
tion to the extent of country over which the Ar- 
my is spread, “ and, reasoning from analogy, which, 
however, does not always lead to certainty,” I 
infer, that supplies to be sent thousands of miles, 
require more officers and more rank to secure their 
safety than those which are sent hundreds, and in 
the direct ratio of the distance. This appears to 
me a natural inference, but for fear it may not be 
correct and may not apply to all cases, I will offer 
another which has been suggested to me. In view- 
ing many of the beautiful and admirable experi- 
ments in electricity, a mere utilitarian would be 
led at once to inquire the use of a long and circui- 
tous conductor by which an observer, near the ma- 
chine, receives the same shock he would by touch- 
ing the discharger with his hand. This, however, 
would not show him one of the most singular and 
remarkable properties of the fluid, its instantane- 
ous passage, through space, by the intervention of 
a conductor. And thus it is with this department. 
We are struck with the beautiful arrangement by 
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which duties can be divided and subdivided with- 
out loss and with little delay. It is true, we might 
remove nine-tenths of its officers and secure the 
same efficiency and, possibly, a slight saving of 
time in the execution of their duties; but then we 
should destroy all the beauties of the system ; there 
would be nothing to admire and wonder at,—no- 
thing to create astonishment in the minds of unso-' 
phisticated beholders. If we destroy any one of 
these links in the chain, it becomes necessary to 
unite the two nearest each other, or the current is 
destroyed, but when the union is perfected, we per- 
ceive no difference in the result ; and so would it 
be with the Quartermaster’s department: strike 
out any link, particularly one of those which has 
become oxidized from long rest, unite the two next 
and a connection will be formed as perfect as the 
first. 

I will suggest but one more reason, although 
several additional ones might be given equally as 
strong as the foregoing. A large number of the 
officers of this department are men of families 
and extensive connections in our eastern cities, 
and it would be uncomfortable for them to join 
their companigs and do duty at military posts re- 
mote from society, and if required to go there to 
reside, they would have to live in a style far be- 
neath what they are accustomed to, besides losing 
about /wenty-five per cent on their pay which they 
now receive under the head of ‘“ commutation.” 
Omitting the tailoring department in the city of 
Philadelphia, which employs one Colonel, one Cap- 
tain, and one Military Storekeeper, we find one 
Colonel in New-York, nominally ; he owns a fine 
farm on Long Island, or thereabouts, and has a clerk 
to do his duties. For several months past he has 
attended Congress to legislate for the country 
and himself. One Lieutenant Colonel and one Cap- 
tain enjoy themselves in the city of Detroit, for 
what purpose I have been unable to ascertain. A 
Lieutenant Colonel and Captain again in St. Au- 
gustine where there are neither purchases nor 
issues to make. One Major in St. Louis, and a 
Captain at Jefferson Barracks, within an hour’s 
ride. One Major and one Captain are “ settling 
accounts at the Treasury.”” One Major in New 
Orleans. One Captain commands his company at 
Plattsburg, N. Y., and receives $34 per month for 
doing duties which Lieutenants do at many posts 
for nothing; this is paying rather high for the 
honor the government derives from being served 
by such dignitaries. Another Captain is to be 
found in the city of Boston, and the nearest troops 
to him are at Portsmouth, N. H., where a Lieu- 
tenant does the duty of Quartermaster without 
compensation. Many subalterns would be happy to 
secure the position of this Bostou Captain at one 
third the compensation which he receives. I would 
not even decline such a position myself, as 1 am 


official business, and so much spare time in that 
enterprising land might be so disposed of as to 
secure a subaltern’s independence and possibly his 
happiness, both of which are out of his reach so 
long as an aspiration for military renown confines 
him to his profession. A Captain in Baltimore is 
similarly situated, except that he is nominally the 
Quartermaster at Fort McHenry, three miles off. 
Another Captain is reported at Sackett’s Harbor, 
N. Y., when it is known he is in Brownville, 
N. Y., at his private residence, and visits the post 
occasionally, much to the annoyance of the com- 
manding officers. One again is at Baton Rouge, 
La., where there are duties which probably occupy 
him half an hour a day. Another at Buffalo, N. 
Y., under similar circumstances. One more at 
Fort Monroe, where all his duties would be wil- 
lingly performed by a subaltern for one-tenth the 
compensation. In Savannah, Geo., there is a Cap- 
tain without any earthly necessity for his presence, 
or occupation for his time. And so I might go 
through the whole list of these Captains, by name, 
without finding any absolute necessity for more 
than three or four at farthest out of the twenty- 
eight in the department. The worst feature of the 
whole business is the fact that twenty of these 
gentlemen have their names at the heads of com- 
panies, supplying a place which ought to be filled 
by some efficient and useful man. One of them is 
kept in Washington City as a clerk in the bureau, 
where the law establishes the number allowed and 
contemplated no such evasion as this,—an evasion 
it must be regarded. A second is temporarily re- 
ported on the same duty. Of the whole thirty-eight 
officers in the department, including two store- 
keepers, not more than six are necessary for the 
economical and efficient discharge of the duties per- 
taining to it, and they would not require, and should 
not receive such pay and emoluments as are now 
allowed to the eight field officers, whose positions 
are perfect sinecures, and are so considered in the 
Army. 

And what is the consequence of clothing these 
officers with high military rank, when they are 
considered in foreign services below the lowest 
grade of commissioned officers of the /ine? A con- 
tinual wrangle about rank and command. Put an 
army in the field with one of these colonels of 
teamsters, wagons, carts and mules, and just so 
soon as the officers senior to him in the line are out 
of the way, he is for assuming the military com- 
mand, although he is ignorant of the first princi- 
ples of the recruits’ drill. These, and many other 
absurdities, which have crept into our military 
legislation, would, in case of active service in the 
field, paralyze the efforts of any General in the 
world, and destroy the esprit du corps and disci- 
pline of the best troops ever known. 

I must apologize for being compelled to leave 
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it was styled, ironically, of course, by our late 
Secretary, but I hope, as my acquaintance has been 
an intimate and very agreeable one, [ may be able 
at some future day to.renew it under more favora- 
ble auspices. ' 

With due modesty and consideration, and with 
a full knowledge of my presumption, in approach- 
ing so princely an establishment, I must beg leave 
to introduce myself to the “Ordnance Depart- 
ment,” and—* hope I don’t intrude.” It has man- 
aged by some efficient means to give itself an 
existence and a gradual increase up to its present 
size, thirly-five officers, since our peace organiza- 
tion in 1821, when an Ordnance department was not 
thought necessary. Our law-givers then ignorantly 
supposed that Ordnance duties could in ours, as in 
foreign services, be performed by the artillery ; but 
that,idea is now exploded, and in this country it is| 
discovered that scientific (!). men are necessary to 
perform the mechanical duties of constructing and 
preparing ordnance and ordnance stores, and that 
any ignoramus may wse thein. Next we shall hear 
of the scientific mechanic who makes astronomical 
instruments with which the ignorant philosopher 
takes his observations. ' 

I will delay entering upon the details of the 
abuses and unnecessary expenses of this depart- 
ment, and its growing arrogance and unimportance 
until a future letter. I must beg leave, however, 
to quoté here, as a sort of preface, a few remarks 
by. an officer of great intelligence and long service. 
Some of his. happiest hours have been passed at 
their delightful arsenals, and in the performance of 
their very light and agreeable duties at a time when 
officers of the line occasionally shared the loaves 
and fishes, after years of hard service at remote 
and cheerless military garrisons. Such temporary 
relief is now unknown to us, all such details having 
been converted into permanent appointments for 
the favored few. He has taken but a slight glance 
at ordnance life, but I hope to present it in such 
lights as to render it entirely unnecessary for any 
one to “ visit an arsenal” to convince him of the 
abuses which cry loud for correction, and which 
are saddled upon the shoulders of the poor unof- 
fending Army. It has no sooner finished a contest 
of seven years, without a parallel in history for 
its privations and hardships, and in which these 
silk-stocking and boudoir gentlemen tvok no part, 
at least after entering the Ordnance department, 
than it is held up to the execration of the country 
by these very men, who lived in their carpeted 
parlors within princely government edifices, whilst 
their neglected and abused comrades were wading 
in the swamps and morasses, and parching with 
the fevers of a tropical clime. 

My worthy friend and valued correspondent says: 
“Tt is not with an invidious feeling, nor even in a 
spirit of idle querulousness, that the Line of the 





Army are prompted to step forth in opposition to 


the encroachments of the Staff. They are not 
unmindful of the ancient proverb of ‘the bad 
bird,’ and have felt how inexpedient and perhaps 
suicidal it may be for one portion of our small 
military establishment, to set itself in array against 
the faults of another and expose its imperfections 
to the public eye. Ordinary evils could be pa- 
tiently borne ;—a moderate degree of inequality 
might be overlooked ;—a temporary neglect could 
be endured in silence ; but, when these evils be- 
come accumulative, engendering others until their 
‘name is legion,’ forbearance ceases to be a vir- 
tue and whatever may be the consequences, an 
effort at self-vindication seems to be called for, 
and the truth must be told. 

““ We have seen that by the arrangement now 
existing in our military establishment, each admin- 
istrative department is governed by its head situated 
in an office called a Burean, at Washington, in 
convenient proximity to the war office, and enjoy- 
ing all reasonable facilities for a free intercourse 
with the Secretary of the War Department. This 
functionary, frequently changed ‘and therefore un- 
informed and inexperienced in the details and re- 
quirements of the service, must necessarily call 
for his information upon the chiefs of the Bureaux ; 
and there being no one to question or gainsay them, 
it is not surprising that the statements of the said 
chiefs are received as conclusive facts, undenied 
and undeniable. Orders are issued accordingly, 
and thus is the Army governed. It requires but a 
modicum of diplomatic tact, a small share of that 
soft unction which is so plentifully distilled at court, 
for these Bureau chiefs to acquit themselves suc- 
cessfully on such an arena before the unfledged 
potentate of the war office, and when a measure 
is to be carried, that Bureau chief must be a sorry 
apprentice in the courtier’s art who could not, with 
all these means and appliances to boot, color his 
case as he chose and carry his point. In sucha 
contest, it is easy to see that ‘ Oily Gammon’ will 
always be an overmatch for the modest ‘ Mowbray.’ 
And so it has been for years with the Army de- 
partments at Washington. 

‘“* As an illustration of these truths let us look at 
the Ordnance Department. Here is a corps of 
officers, set apart and invested with rank and 
emoluments, perquisites and privileges,—claiming 
military command when prerogative tempts them, 
but disdaining military privations and avoiding mar- 
tial hardships when war is the word. Such a 
corps is now paid and fed and pampered, for what 
great purpose think yout To take care of the 
arms boxed up and stored away in the arsenals, and, 
peradventure, to overlook the artizans who may be 
employed to repair them. The duties now per- 
formed by this corps of officials, aggrandized by 
Army rank and endowed with the highest of Army 
emoluments, can all be as well performed by offi- 
cers of the artillery, and by so much might the 
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treasury be lightened of its load. The Ordnance! 
A corps, formerly supposed to consist only of the 
maimed and the decrepit,—the places in which 
were rarely sought by men conscious of full 
powers,—now basking in the sunshine of court 
favor—dandled in the lap of luxury,—has become 
the envy of the hardiest, and its happy votaries, 
fancying themselves the primary branch of the 
system, and claiming for their corps the appella- 
tion of ‘ scientific!—are ready to kick away the 
ladder by which they rose, and set up for them- 
selves an exclusive caste. Such consequences 
are natural enough, and officers are scarcely to be 
blamed for seeking places in a corps favored by in- 
dulgences, enjoying sumptuous quarters, performing 
light and easy duties, and suffering no hardships. 
If icy one suspect this account to be too highly 
coloied, let him once visit an arsenal ;—let him 
there contrast the ample accommodations and ex- 
pensive finish of all their quarters with the stinted 
apartments allotted to the Line of the Army. Let 
him compare the ease and opulence of ordnance 
life with the constraint, the privation, the remote 
and cheerless stations to which the infantry and 
artillery are doomed,—and he will no longer won- 
der that men, even of high and chivalric spirit, 
should yield their martial hardihood to the blan- 
dishments of luxury, and, satisfied with the tinsel 
show of military rank, prefer the parlor to the 
field. But these seductive influences lead to a 
train of evils which the Conscript Fathers of our 
Republic are called upon to correct. The remedy 
must be applied by the power which is paramount 
to the Executive Departments of the Government. 
The official functionaries of those Departments are 
indeed placed as guardians and censors of the agents 
under their charge, but ‘ Quis custodiet ipsos custo- 
des’? There is no recourse but to the Representa- 
tives of the people. Let the pure and searching eye 
of simple honesty come to the scrutiny, and there 
will be some hope that partiality, favoritism and 
extravagance will at length be made to yield to 
the spirit of economy and justice.” Nous Verrons. 
A SuBaLTern. 





THE LEGEND OF THE SHEPHERD'S CLOCK,» 


“Inthe southern cross-aisle of the church, near the chapel 
of the crucifix, may be seen a clock which is the admira- 
tion of the curious.”—[ Le Glay, Recherches sur église mé- 

tropolitaine de Cambrai, Ch. vii. 
I remember, that in my childhood, my nurse was 

a young Fleming, named Trea, a joyous girl with 

large blue eyes, white teeth and fresh and rosy 

cheeks. When Trea was decked out in her ‘* Sun- 
day’s best,” it was a real pleasure to see her, so 


* Translated for the S. L. Messenger from “ Chroniques 
et Traditions Surnaturelles de la Flandre—par Mr. S. Henry 


comely and neat, with large drops in her ears, her 

arms bare, according to the custom of Flanders, 

and her waist a little too embonpoint, diminished by 

a very tight corset whose bright red glared upon a 

woollen petticoat of blue, striped with white. On 

such days, she indulged in the coquetry of wearing 

a shoe on a foot, which wanted neither diminutive- 

ness nor beauty. So every one who passed her 

asked, ‘‘ who is that pretty creature with the little 

child by her side ?” , 

And I, with the vanity of a boy of six years, 
was delighted and proud of the flattering attention 

bestowed on my conductress; yes, the days on 
which we walked out together were to me real fes- 
tivals, anticipated and longed for with the greatest 
impatience. 

It must be confessed however, that to the attrac- 
tion which the gratification of a childish vanity 
afforded, was added a second not lesslively. Every 
Sunday, the termination of our walk was the smoky 
chamber of a blind old dame, the mother of a 
comely lad whose modest deportment greatly be- 
came him. 

As soon as we arrived, there were two kisses 
for Trea, and some little dainty forme. Methinks 
I still see the two lovers retreating into the em- 
brasure of a window lighted with small green panes 
of glass, and drawing their straw chairs as near to 
each other as possible. They chatted together 
long in a low tone, forming plans without end— 
plans radiant with joy, such as we dream of 
when we are young—and which a happy careless- 
ness, a Sweet confidence in the future, present to 
the fancy, embellished with pure and delightful 
images. 

In the mean time the good old dame would relate 
to me some story. I must live to be very old. be- 
fore I can forget her, with her grey locks, confined 
by her white cap, her eyes dim and immovable, 
her looks full of kindness, and her arms thin and 
sunburnt emerging from beneath a large red ker- 
chief. She told of wonderful apparitions, of fan- 
tastic legends, of diabolical adventures and touch- 
ing traditions; when she approached the catastro- 
phe, she would straighten her bended form, her 
voice would assume a firmer tone, and her long 
hands, upraised in the air, would fall again on her 
knees. 

Seated before her on a little stool, I would listen 
motionless, with fixed eyes and flushed cheeks, 
scarcely daring to draw my breath. When she 
ceased, my sorrow was inexpressible, and I would 
have given the world to hear her continue. 

Among other curious legends, that of “ the shep- 
herd’s clock” produced upon me a powerful impres- 
sion. 

** My child,” said the good woman, “ there was 
once at Cambray a beautiful church, such a one 
as you do not look upon now-a-days. Nothing 
handsomer was ever seen ; one might have passed 
a whole year, yes a whole year in examining all 
the wonderful things that were there. But the 
most precious of all, (it is only a voice down stairs 
that you hear my child,) was the clock. The clock 
that I have often spent whole hours in admiring 
when I was no larger than you, and was going to 
school with my little basket on my arm and had, 
alas! two good eyes. 

That beautiful clock was higher, oh! a great deal 
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church with its deep portal and its pointed steeple. 
At the end of it there was an angel who, when the 
hour struck, lifted a trumpet to his mouth and 
played a flourish. Then the angel, Gabriel, stand- 
ing on the left hand of the clock, waved a lily 
branch, as if he were saying an ave to the holy 
virgin who was placed on the right, and who, kneel- 
ing before her crucifix, joined her hands and bowed 
her head as if she replied, “ the will of God be done.” 

Then the doors of two niches would fly open 
and there you saw some death’s heads, and then a 
book whose leaves turned over of their own accord, 
so that you might read the pious thoughts inscribed 
upon them. After this a wonderfully sweet and 
plaintive chime was heard, and you saw passing 
before you, on a sort of little gallery, all the passion 
of our a from the moment he was betrayed so 
wickedly by Judas, to that in which Jesus bowed 
his head and rendered his soul to God the father. 

The angel again sounded his trumpet, when all 
disappeared ; all was shut up and every thing be- 
came immovable and silent. 

Now was not that a sight worthy of admiration, 
and would you not have been delighted to behold it ? 

Well, I will tell you how it happened that the 
church of Notre-Dame of Cambray, was endowed 
with so rich a present. 

A great many years ago there was a Prince who 
laid siege to Cambray ; but in spite of all his forces, 
in spite of the great towers of wood from which 
they cast enormous stones, and arrows, and burn- 
ing torches, he could do nothing against the city. 
A miraculous cloud spread itself around the walls 
like a second rampart, and our lady and the angels 
appeared in the midst of the cloud and hurled back 
the stones, and the arrows, and the flaming torches 
among the besiegers, to whom they did great mis- 
chief. The hostile Prince, enraged by this miracu- 
lous protection, blasphemed dreadfully against the 
patron saint of Cambray. He was punished in a 
terrible manner. He lost his sight. Then he 
humbled himself before the hand which had smitten 
him, raised the siege, and vowed if he could re- 
cover his vision, that he would give to the church 
of our lady of mercy a crown of gold, in which 
his horse could without difficulty turn himself about. 

His repentance found favor with the mother of 
our Saviour, his eyes were re-opened, and to atone 
for his sin, he appeared before the church with a 
taper of yellow wax inhis hand. You can imagine 
his joy, my child! Would you not be too sorry if 
your eyes, like mine, could behold nothing but sad 
obscurity. No more beautiful blue skies, nor clouds 
which fly like birds, nor green trees, nor flowers 
of a thousand hues! not to venture a single step 
without being afraid of hurting yourself,—to remain 
sitting sorrowfully all day long—and then never 
more to see one’s children! night! night! forever 
night! Oh! my little master, depend on it one who 
is blind has much to mourn. 

The Prince of whom I speak, in his transport 
of juy, declared aloud that he wished to make the 
church a second present, as rare as the first was 
rich. At these words, there stepped out of the 
crowd a young shepherd of Rome who boldly said, 
“*T will fashion it. Give mea thousand crowns 
of gold, allow me fourteen years and I will make 
aclock, that shall be as much talked of as the 
seven wonders of the world. Yes——by the safety 
of my soul, I swear it shall be called the wonder 
of Cambray.” 





Well, they paid him a thousand pieces of gold; 
he worked day and night for fourteen years, and 
completed the beautiful clock I have told you 
about. Having done so, he sought the Bishop and 
said, “I will now return to my own country and 
rejoin my poor mother whom I have not embraced 
for fourteen years. I have concealed in this staff 
the thousand pieces of gold which I received for 
my work,—God and the holy virgin be praised! 
If my guardian angel protect me en my journey, I 
will carry to the excellent woman, that which will 
secure her against the fear of want!” 

Now the Bishop in those days was not a man 
who feared God. So he said to himself, this shep- 
herd is going to another country,—he will there 
perhaps make a second clock more wonderful than 
this,—ours will lose its renown, without reckoning 
that pilgrims will then no longer piously resort to a 
town where they can gaze with admiration on so 
unique a miracle of art. He therefore tried to re- 
tain the shepherd at Cambray—but to every pro- 
mise, however seducing, the young man answered, 
“| prefer my old mother to all that you can giveme.” 

“We will send for her,” said the Bishop. 

** Oh no,” replied the shepherd ; “ she would die 
under your cold and cloudy sky. My mother in- 
habits the beautiful city of Rome, and even if she 
could bear the fatigue of such a journey, she would 
not quit the city of the Pope, to look on whom 
once a day is worth an indulgence to her.” 

The Bishop then wished to procure the shepherd 
to be arrested as a sorcerer and heretic, but he 
feared a revolt of the people if he practised such 
an indignity. 

So he contented himself by setting some bad 
men, devoid of truth and law, to waylay the shep- 
herd as he left the city. He defended himself 
bravely, and they succeeded in nothing but de- 
priving him of his staff, in which the thousand 
pieces of gold were concealed. ‘I have returned 
poor,” cried he after escaping from the hands of 
his fierce assailants, “but my eyes and my fingers 
i me and | know how to gain as much more 
gold.” 

The wicked Bishop, to whom this was reported, 
then took a resolution which must have been in- 
spired by Satan himself. He caused the shepherd 
to be deprived of his eyes and the fingers of both 
hands to be cut off. 

The poor young man died many years afterwards 
a wanderer in the streets of Cambray, where he 
begged his bread from door to door, but he never 
again saw the city of the Pope or his old mother. 

At this moment a slight noise startled me—it 
was the kiss of adieu which Trea gave her lover. 
The young girl rose, took me by the hand and we 
returned home. But all that night I heard in my 
dreams the voice of the blind shepherd, who, weep- 
ing, called upon his mother, and on my awakening 
in the morning, I thought I saw a pale and muti- 
lated phantom gliding away from the foot of my 
little bed. 

The clock which forms the subject of this le- 

nd was begun in 1338, under the episcopacy of 

uy de Colleméde ; it was finished in 1397.— 
Pierre D’ Ailly caused it to be still further per- 
fected in 1400, and it was again repaired in 1542 
and 1602. Finally, in 1765, the clock was almost 
entirely renewed. The dial /-~.cates the days of 
the week—the succession of the months—the signs 
of the Zodiac and the various aspects of the sun. 
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REPLY TO E. D. AND MR. SIMMS. 


(Concluded.) 
To THe Epiror or THe Sov. Lit. MEssENGER. 


Sir:—The system of Copyright, as it is ‘now 
understood, has prevailed in no age or country ex- 
cept among the nations of Modern Europe and their 
colonies. If it be asked why these enlightened 
nations have thought proper to fetter the circula- 
tion of knowledge with the restraints of a monopoly, 
their vily justification can be found in the princi- 
ples of public policy, in the supposed tendency of 
such a measure to foster the growth of science and 
liierature. Copyright is, in truth, the mere crea- 
ture of legislation, produced and fashioned exclu- 
sively with a view to the interests of the commu- 
nity where it is established, and which should endure 
no longer than is consistent with those interests. 
lt is a device to stimulate intellectual labor by the 
prospect of gain, and thus encourage the advance- 
ment of knowledge and development of genius. 
It is a gratuity, a bounty similar in principle and 
operation to the patent rights secured to the authors 
of mechanical inventions, to the various expedients 
resorted to by governments for the promotion of 
domestic industry. Such privileges, dictated by 
policy, have been uniformly restrained by the same 
policy to some definite period, a limitation imposed 
on no other species of property. 

If, in the institution of municipal Copyright for 
the encouragement of native genius, the interests 
of society are alone consulted, the question is 
whether foreign literature possesses any stronger 
claims on our liberality, or justice. Will it be 
alleged, that, while this boon is bestowed on our 
own countrymen as a gratuitous concession, the 
citizens of other States may demand it as a right? 
The maxim, that “charity begins at home,” ap- 
plies emphatically to governments, and surely none 
will be hardy enough to maintain that the interests 
of foreigners should supersede the performance of 
this fundamental duty. I hold, then, that we are 
under no moral obligation to engraft upon our sys- 
tem the scheme of International Copyright, and 
that, whatever irrelevant topics may have been 
dragged into the discussion, the whole question, so 
far as foreigners are concerned, resolves itself into 
an appeal to our generosity, or our interests. What 
claim, then, have the authors of foreign countries 
upon our munificence? Let it be borne in mind, 
that they enjoy the profits of a monopoly under the 
sanction of their own governments, and now invoke 
our liberality, not to relieve the pressure of actual 
want, but to replenish coffers already overflowing. 
These sturdy beggars disdain to implore our charity 
on the plea of penury, the hackneyed pretext of 
the mendicant; they demand it as a right, and in- 


have not yielded implicitly to their extravagant peti- 
tions. We are, therefore, not bound to aid them 
on the score of benevolence, and their pretended 
claim of right has been shown, I trust, to be equally 
untenable. The simple question then is, whether 
any reason in point of policy can be suggested, 
why we should permit these importunate suppli- 
cants to share the advantages of our law of Copy- 
right. 

When so much ingenuity and invective has been 
employed in defence of International Copyright, it 
is somewhat remarkable, that nothing has been urged 
to recommend the propriety of an International 
patent-right for the benefit of mechanical invention. 
These franchises rest on precisely the same princi- 
ples, and, if utility alone is considered, the services, 
which they are designed to recompense, are at 
least equally meritorious; nor can I conceive of 
any process of reasoning that would not apply with 
equal cogency to the justice and policy of either 
measure. And yet I am not aware that the most 
sturdy innovator has yet proposed to include me- 
chanical inventors within the scope of his projected 
reforms. The pretensions of Fulton, of Arkright, 
of Bolton and Watt, men whose brilliant inven- 
tions have given such a marvellous impulse during 
the last seventy years to wealth, enterprise and 
civilization, are, I suppose, of trivial consequence 
compared to the claims of those illustrious bene- 
factors of mankind, Dickens, Carlyle and Ains- 
worth. 

Let no man suppose, that, because I make expe- 
diency the sole basis of Copyright, 1 am hostile to 
that system, or that I would be disposed in any wise 
to narrow or abolish a franchise so beneficial to the 
community. On the contrary, I deem it one of the 
noblest and most salutary contrivances of haman 
policy, and were I persuaded that the tendencies 
of International Copyright would be equally propi- 
tious to the true interests of this country, that 
institution would at once command my ardent and 
unhesitating support. The most impartial exami- 
nation of the subject has, I own, failed to satisfy 
me, that such a scheme would be beneficial to our- 
selves; in my view the only proper subject of in- 
quiry, or that whatever casual advantages it might 
produce would not be counterbalanced by the sacri- 
fice of corresponding benefits far more than equiva- 
lent. I shall nevertheless admit, that if not clearly 
forbidden by some preponderating motive, not posi- 
tively opposed to the diffusion of knowledge and 
prejadicial to the cause of education, the sense of 
gratitude should incline us, in adjusting the balance 
of advantages, to lean towards the claims of those 
distinguished foreigners, whose literary efforts have 
ministered so greatly to our pleasure and improve- 
ment. 

The argument principally relied on by the Ame- 
rican partizans of International Copyright as evi- 
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that it will accelerate the growth of our own litera- 
ture by ensuring to native authors a more certain 
and adequate reward for their labors. This propo- 
sition is distinctly avowed by your correspondent 
E. D., and if I mistake not the drift of Mr. Simms’ 
reasoning, he has adopted the same idea. The 
policy of an expedient calculated to encourage the 
efforts of American genius is universally conceded, 
and were it evident that such would be the inevi- 
table consequence of International Copyright, the 
decision of this vexed question might be no longer 
dubious: But even on that supposition it behooves 
us to ascertain before venturing on this novel ex- 
periment in legislation, that the benefits to native 
literature resulting from its adoption are indisputa- 
ble, and of such magnitude as to countervail the 
grievous operation of a monopoly on the great 
body of the people. To purchase a trivial advan- 
tage for some privileged class at the expense of 
sacrificing the interests of the mass would be, not 
simply a dereliction, but a palpable and criminal 
breach of public duty. ‘That no human institution 
is productive of unmixed good, or evil is a truism 
verified by the most superficial observation. The 
office of enlightened legislation, therefore, consists 
mainly in a wise choice of inconveniences, in a 
prudent estimate of incompatible advantages. In 
adjusting the complex machine of civil society, it 
is the common fault of innovation to pursue with 
blind enthusiasm some phantom of ideal good, un- 
mindful, or ignorant of the subtle mischief which 
so often lurks beneath the surface of the most 
plausible and alluring schemes of improvement. 
Let us beware of such a fatal error in the settle- 
ment of this important controversy. Let no illu- 
sive prospects of advantage tempt us to depart, 
with injudicious haste, from the line of safe prece- 
dent. Let us be convinced, before we embrace 
the policy of International Copyright, that it is 
essential to the prosperity of our domestic litera- 
ture—that its benefits will be certain, solid and per- 
manent—and that whatever transient check it may 
give to the diffusion of knowledge among our peo- 
ple will be amply compensated by its invigorating 
influences on American genius. 

After much reflection, J can conceive of but two 
modes in which International Copyright could pos- 
sibly increase the profits of American writers, 
namely, by extending their present monopoly to 
foreign countries, or by enhancing the general 
price of books among us as a marketable com- 
modity. The prevailing system in the republica- 
tion of foreign works is supposed by some to im- 
pair the value of native Copyrights by bringing 
those cheap books into competition with Ame- 
rican publications, and thus reducing the wages 
of literary labor to so low a rate that the hap- 
less author must either commit his lucubrations 
to the press, at his own risk, with almost the cer- 


paltry remuneration from the publisher, who, in 
such a state of things, will be unable to offer him 
aliberal recompense. Now, toadmit foreign writers 
to the privileges of our law of Copyright can only 
augment the prices of contemporary books in our 
market, and would, therefore, furnish a very partial 
corrective of the alleged mischief. It would still 
leave an immense mass of literature untouched, 
and liable to be moulded by our enterprising bib- 
liopolists into forms adapted to the frugal habits of 
our people. The process of depreciating the ge- 
neral value of books would still continue, nor would 
there be any remedy for this imaginary evil but 
by subjecting all foreign works, whether ancient or 
modern, to the operation of a retrospective Copy- 
right, or fixing their value by an arbitrary act of 
legislation ; schemes tov revolting to common sense 
to be proposed even by the most sanguine pro- 
jector. 

But let us inquire whether the practice of cheap 
publication really diminishes the price of Copy- 
rights in the market. No printer can venture to 
publish a book without a reasonable profit on his 
labor and capital. The excess of money derived 
from the sale of a book over the expenses neces- 
sarily incurred in its manufacture, and circulation, 
constitutes the neat gain of a publisher, which 
varies, of course, as that excess swells or dimin- 
ishes. If there be no excess, the undertaking 
will be, if not absolutely ruinous, at best a waste 
of time and labor, and must, therefore, be aban- 
doned. If the excess be net equal to the usual 
rate of profit in other pursuits, the publisher will 
be driven by the inflexible Jaws of trade to seek 
some more lucrative occupation. When a book is 
costly, the number of purchasers will of necessity 
be abridged in an inverse ratio to its price, and to 
ensure a profit to the publisher, that price must be 
so regulated as to compensate for the reduced de- 
mand. By parity of reasoning it may be assumed, 
that when a book is cheap, it will have a wider cir- 
culation, and that the low price will be counter- 
balanced by the multitude of buyers. In both 
cases, the aggregate of sales ought to produce the 
same amount of total gain, supposing the labor and 
capital employed to be equal, and in all cases the 
produce should be sufficient to defray expenses and 
pay the ordinary rate of profit in the market, or 
the business must be discontinued. If these prin- 
ciples be true, and to my mind they seem incentro- 
vertible, it follows as a necessary deduction, that 
the publication of cheap books in this country must 
be a gainful trade, and that the emoluments real- 
ized in it would warrant as Jarge an expenditure 
in the purchase of Copyrights as could be afforded, 
supposing the cost of books to be increased in any 
reasonable proportion; for that expenditure, it is 
evident, must always be proportiuned to the magni- 
tude of the publisher’s profits. It cannot affect the 
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is, in all cases, an additional charge on the gains of 
the publisher which, by the activity of competition 
in all the departments of trade, must inevitably be 
reduced to the lowest point compatible with the 
prosperity of his business—for whether books be 
cheap or dear, the application of that principle will 
be equally manifest. Profits must be proportioned 
to the outlay of capital, and as that outlay is swelled 
by the purchase of Copyright, there must of neces- 
sity be a correspondent increase in the amount of 
profits, or the business of publication will sink under 
the weight of this additional burthen. The capital 
of the publisher need not be as great, certainly not 
greater when books are cheap, than when books 
are dear, and assuming that he accumulates in pro- 
portion to his stock, his ability to reward the labors 
of an author will be equal in both conditions of the 
market. 

If the editors of those cheap foreign books, which 
E. D. deems so pestilential, were required to pay 
a premium to the authors for the privilege of pub- 
lication, I doubt not that they could readily sustain 
the imposition, nor would such a tax necessarily en- 
croach upon their profits; for by adding a mere 
pittance to their present prices they could afford to 
bestow a generous compensation on literary labor. 
I see no reason why a popular American work, 
published on the same plan, might not, by its exten- 
sive circulation, reimburse the expenses and profits 
of the publisher, and still leave a handsome divi- 
dend to satisfy the claims of the writer. No arti- 
ficial contrivance, no legislative protection can sus- 
tain a work not popular, or make its publication 
lucrative so long as sales are voluntary and not 
compulsive. It may be said, that foreign books 
are purchased with more avidity than those of 
indigenous production, and that this unreasonable 
partiality must necessarily occasion an unfair dis- 
crimination in adjusting the relative value of native 
and foreign Copyrights. But would an advance in 
the general price of books correct this caprice of 
public taste? Would not the same preference be 
exhibited in every fluctuation of the literary mar- 
ket? But if it be no caprice, if indeed it be a 
natural and justifiable leaning to the claims of supe- 
rior merit, then the competition between native 
and foreign writers can never be reduced to an 
equality, until their works are distinguished by equal 
eloquence, invention, learning and ability. 

Theory seems, then, to warrant the conclusion, 
that the process of cheapening literature by intro- 
ducing new modes of publication, does not seriously 
affect the value of literary property so far as the 
interests of authors are involved : let us now inquire 
whether this opinion is not corroborated by the 
testimony of experience. Ever since the inven- 


tion of printing, there has been a constant and uni- 
form decline in the price of books, and yet the lite- 


turer have been steadily advancing during the same 
period, and, indeed, have augmented nearly in an 
inverse proportion to the cheapness of their works, 
until, in this enlightened era, penury has ceased to 
be the reproach of the genus irritabile, and the 
prosperous author, transplanted from his wretched 
attic to comfortable lodgings, no longer skulks in 
corners to elude the vigilance of the bailiff, or dives 
in cellars to snatch a meagre and cheerless repast. 
In the golden age of costly folios, when to amass 
a library was the exclusive privilege of exorbitant 
wealth, Dryden,-and Otway, and Steele, and Sa- 
vage, with a countless throng of men of genius, lived 
in poverty, and died (some of them at least) the 
victims of squalid destitution: in this iron age of 
cheap duodecimos, James, and Marryat, Dickens, 
and Ainsworth, the mere butterflies of literature, 
are gathering treasures, at which Oliver Goldsmith 
would have stood aghast, and which Samuel John- 
son would have described in his magniloquent style 
as “ the potentiality of wealth beyond the dreams 
of avarice.” The solution of this enigma is appa- 
rent to the slightest reflection. It is that readers 
have multipled much faster than books have depre- 
ciated; that the demand for literary labor has 
expanded with such inconceivable rapidity as to 
overbalance beyond all proportion the reduced price 
of its productions. If, then, the lessons of history 
are to be heeded, the cheapness of books in any 
country, so far from indicating the decay of litera- 
ture, is the first step of its successful progress, the 
sure forerunner of its palmiest state of prosperity. 
The paradox is easily explained. It propagates a 
taste for reading in that numerous class who are 
precluded by the scantiness of their means from 
indulging in the luxury of costly volumes, and thus 
widens, by a sure and natural process, the circle of 
literary consumption. A great revolution has taken 
place in the condition of men of letters, since they 
were compelled by sharp necessity to haunt the 
antechambers of wealth and power as needy and 
suppliant dependents, since the days when Spencer 
described in such touching and beautiful strains, 
evidently suggested by his personal experience, 
the sickening miseries of solicitation. ‘They are 
now no longer constrained, : 


To fawne, to crowche, to waite, to ride, to ronne, 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undonne. 


A man of genius is not now degraded by accepting 
a paltry and preéarious subsistence, wrung by 
truckling importunity from pampered wealth and 
proud nobility. He has found a patron far less 
exacting, and more munificent in the obscure and 
unrespected multitude. and, sustained by the con- 
scious sense of independence, he can now vindicate 
without fear the innate dignity of his character. 
Let us not then be frightened into indiscreet legis- 
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carry with them their own corrective. If, indeed, 
our literature languishes, its maladies must be traced 
to other causes, and its revival will be wrought, not 
by the vaunted specific of International Copyright, 
but by the vis medicatrix nature, its own internal 
and recuperative energies. 

But, perhaps, our literary men, seduced by the 
prospect of monopolizing the immense markets of 
the old world, flatter themselves with the idea of 
extravagant gains from the establishment of Inter- 
national Copyright. Without dwelling on the want 
of reciprocity in such an arrangefnent between na- 
tions having an established literature, sustained by 
a well-trained body of Jearned men, and practised 
writers, and a country whose literature is yet in its 
infancy, and whose men of talents are, for the most 
part, engrossed with the active business of life, I 
will venture to predict, that our hopes of fame and 
emolument from this quarter will be, in a great de- 
gree, abortive; that we shall be forestalled in 
every department of literary effort by veteran and 
more popular opponents. Can it be presumed that 
our productions will meet with much success on 
the continent of Europe, among people differing 
from us in language, in their standard of taste, in 
their models of composition ; or that, even in Bri- 
tain, they could encounter the competition of her 
own favorite authors, backed, as they would be, by 
the whole force of national prejudice? But admit- 
ting that all these difficulties are overcome, that 
our adversaries should grant us a fair field, equal 
weapons, and impartial judges, should we chance 
to win the battle, may we not still be defrauded of 
the meed of victory? What guerdon for our toils 
will remain but barren honor, now so lightly esteem- 
ed, when some literary pirate has clutched the pecu- 
niary reward? And how is such a consummation 
to be avoided? What prospect has an American 
author of maintaining his rights in distant coun- 
tries, and before unfriendly judges, when even at 
home, under his own eye, and aided by the whole 
power of his own government, he can with diffi- 
culty repel the encroachments of the trespasser * 
It would be impracticable to defend a position, 
vulnerable at so many points, against such nume- 
rous assailants ; or, to make his foreign monopoly 
available, he must wield the wealth of Rothschild, 
and possess the vigilance of Fouché. His life 
would be a state of perpetual warfare, of endless 
litigation; and few would consent to purchase a 
boon, 80 equivocal, at the expense of such con- 
titued vexation and disquietude. 

These arguments, if I am not deceived, demon- 
strate the fallacy of the supposition, that our native 
literature will derive any effectual support from an 
International Copyright. But does it need such 
extrinsic aid? The brief sketch of its origin and 
progress during the last thirty years, so eloquently 
drawn by Mr. Simms, sufficiently evinces the vigor 


tical of its capacity to sustain itself, unassisted, 
but by the fostering protection of our own govern- 
ment. Under the discouragement of foreign com- 
petition, of a constant reduction in the price of 
books, it has taken root and flourished. It has 
borne fruit, whose flavor has satisfied even the fas- 
tidious palate of European criticism. Its produc- 
tions in history, in poetry, in romance, in science, 
bear witness that it is planted in a fertile soil, and 
under a genial atmosphere. What though an un- 
timely frost has blighted its blossom and doomed 
it to temporary barrenness! Shall we therefore 
despair of its future growth? Its trunk is still vigo- 
rous, its vitality unimpaired; and when its buds 
unfold under more benignant seasons, it will shoot 
up with renovated luxuriance, and, like the Indian 
banyan, strike its clustering branches into every 
corner of our land. 

Assuming, then, that the artificial stimulus of 
International Copyright is not required by the in- 
terests of native literature, that its benefits to the 
American author are, at most, trivial and insignifi- 
cant, let us inquire whether it be proper, or expe- 
dient to extend to foreigners the protection of a 
system, unsanctioned by precedent, and called for 
by no municipal considerations. It has already 
been shown, that the proposed innovation receives 
no countenance from the principles of abstract 
right, and that the propriety of its adoption can 
only be vindicated upon views of policy, or conve- 
nience. I have already conceded, that if no diffi- 
culties of a political complexion intervene, if there 
be nothing in the peculiar character of our institu- 
tions or condition of our people to forbid it, a sense 
of gratitude should incline us to favor the preten- 
sions of men, to whose labors we are indebted for so 
much innocent enjoyment and valuable information. 
It is the appropriate sphere of an American states- 
man to guard and to patronize domestic interests, 
and when he is invited to embrace any new scheme, 
he must first determine the preliminary question, 
how far it interferes with these primary objects of 
his eare, and superintendence, before he can yield 
without censure to the impulses of gratitude and 
generosity. What then will be the operation of 
International Copyright upon ourselves? Its imme- 
diate result will be to enhance the price of modern 
books, and thus to seal up to that extent the foun- 
tains of knowledge, to a large portion of our read- 
ing public in the middling and lower classes of 
society ; to close with the barrier of a monopoly 
the access of that important branch of our popula- 
tion to the great receptacle of modern discovery ; 
to exclude them from the softening influences of 
that refinement, which, at this day, has purged 
elegant letters from the taint of ancient grossness ; 
to check their growing taste for intellectual plea- 
sures by withholding its natural aliment; and to 
consign them to the debasing bondage of ignorance 
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polite letters, in other times and countries, dwelt 
only in high places ; in courts, and castles, and col- 
leges. In this enlightened age, and in this favored 
land, they have descended from those lofty habita- 
tions. They visit the lowly cottage. They cheer 
the humble fireside. They enliven the solitude of 
the wilderness. They sweeten the toils of the 
workshop. They move on the great deep of the 
popular mind and stir up its slumbering waters from 
their inmost recesses. This surprizing change has 
not been wrought exclusively by popular institutions 
and public establishments for education. Other 
agencies have codéperated. Our schools have laid 
the foundation, but cheap literature has supplied 
materials to complete the edifice. The facility of 
procuring books has implanted a taste for reading, 
inspired a desire of improvement in a class of men, 
to whom in the last age the beauties of style, the 
pleasures of imagination were but foolishness, and 
science a senseless and mysterious jargon. This 
spirit is spreading. A liberal curiosity now per- 
vades and animates the bulk of our citizens, and 
announces the dawn of a new era in the destines of 
our race. ‘The schoolmaster is indeed abroad, not 
armed with the birch and the ferule, but scattering 
from the stores of an enterprising press the bles- 
sings of a cheap literature. 

The advantage of reducing the cost of the vehi- 
cles of knowledge, for the purposes of popular edu- 
cation, has been observed and appreciated in other 
countries. In England, the association of gentle- 
men for the diffusion of useful and entertaining 
knowledge, set on foot by Lord Brougham, was 
founded on this very principle. Its leading design 
was to present, in‘a condensed and cheap form, a 
great mass of valuable and amusing matter, and 
thus to facilitate the spread of information among 
the unlettered and humbler classes of society, 
whose poverty debarred them from other sources 
of mental improvement. What Lord Brougham 
and his associates deemed of such vital consequence, 
to the diffusion of knowledge among the people 
under the monarchy of Britain, as to demand the 
charitable intervention of so brilliant a confederacy 
of wealth, rank and talent, has been accomplished 
in this country by the spontaneous action of the 
press. Our cheap literature furnishes a constant 
supply of volumes as little costly, and many of 
them as instructive, as the library of useful and 
entertaining knowledge, or the Penny Magazine. 
It is now in the power of almost any individual, 
anxious to learn, to provide himself with the best 
books on a variety of important subjects at an in- 
significant expense. The effect of such a state of 
things in stimulating the popular faculties is incal- 
culable. What we are taught at schools constitutes 
but a small part of our education. Men must, in 
a great measure, be their own instructors, and, such 
is their natural proclivity to knowledge, that, if you 
place it within their reach, their own inclinations 





will prompt them to its pursuit without the appli- 
zation of any extraneous impulse. Vast numbers 
in this country have already, I doubt not, been 
awakened by the operation of this cause from men- 
tal torpor, and redeemed from the darkness of ig- 
norance. What future triumphs it is destined to 
achieve, no human sagacity can foresee, or esti- 
mate. A large proportion of our reading men are 
in slender, though independent circumstances, and 
it is only by the strictest economy, that they can 
reserve out of their narrow income a small pit- 
tance for the purchase of books. The probable, 
nay, almost certain consequence of a material in- 
crease in the cost of literature, will be to banish 
these humble disciples of learning from the field 
of improvement, to damp the growing love of know- 
ledge, and to blast the prospects of popular educa- 
tion. 

When such are the inevitable effects resulting 
from the abolition of cheap literature, the question 
is, whether it comports with the duty of any go- 
vernment, much less of ours, to assail, either by 
direct, or indirect legislation, a system so bene- 
ficial to the great body of the people. All ulti- 
mate power under our institutions resides in the 
mass. They hold the sovereignty, the authority 
to create, or destroy, to alter, or abolish, every 
thing in the frame of our society. They elect all 
public officers, either mediately, or immediately, 
and, by force of the responsibility thus produced, 
control the whole practical administration of the 
government. It is, therefore, of indispensable im- 
portance to ensure prudent and just legislation, as 
well as a wise management of affairs, that public 
opinion should be sound, and the .popular mind en- 
lightened. ‘To verify the maxim of our politicians, 
that the people are capable of self-government, it 
is necessary to ihfuse enlightened views into the 
multitude, to teach the mass to think and reason, 
and to supply them with materials for the exercise 
of the understanding. Until this is done, the pro- 
position is ridiculous, I had almost said, mischie- 
vous. It would be to place those that can see 
under the guidance of the blind, to exalt ignorance 
and prejudice to the chair of wisdom, to entrust 
the direction of the most delicate and complex ma- 
chine to persons unskilled in the first principles of 
its construction. The most prominent duty of an 
American statesman, therefore, is to use every 
means to enlighten the people, to employ every 
engine calculated to promete the general circula- 
tion of knowledge. Cheap literature is a power- 
ful engine for that purpose, and so far from coun- 
teracting its operation, or weakening its force by 
the agency of International Copyright, he would 
violate the most sacred obligations, did he not re- 
move every obstruction, and give full scope to its 
benificent influences : nor could he be justified in an 
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trivial advantages, much less of promoting the in- 
terest of foreign authors, already enjoying a rich 
reward from the patronage of their own govern- 
ments. 

There is another inconvenience which, I am per- 
suaded, we shall experience from the introduction 
of International Copyright, and which, though of 
subordinate consequence, should not be overlooked. 
When that system is adopted, our literary connexion 
with Britain must necessarily become more inti- 
mate than it has ever been since our political sepa- 
ration from that country. In that state of things, 
I fear that our publishers must sink beneath the 
competition of superior skill and capital; that the 
whole business of publication will be transferred 
by a process not easily evaded, or countervailed, 
to trans-Atlantic labor and enterprize. Large 
capitals, it is evident, require a smaller per-cen- 
tage of profit, and this advantage England pos- 
sesses beyond any country in the world. In addi- 
tion to this, her capitalists can always command 
the services of artisans of consummate skill and 
at the lowest wages. Having the ascendancy 
over us in these important particulars, her pub- 
lishers can appropriate out of the proceeds of any 
work, a more liberal allowance for the labor of an 
author, and sti!l leave a residuum sufficient to de- 
fray the usual profits of their business. Moreover, 
when authors have the privilege of Copyright in 
both countries, they will be sure to publish in that 
where they will incur the smallest pecuniary risk, 
and where literary property can be most readily 
disposed of for adequate prices. In all these as- 
pects Britain has the preéminence over the United 
States, and must, in the absence of any restriction, 
absorb the literary traffic of both countries. Our 
legislature will, I doubt not, endeavor to counteract 
this natural and inevitable course of things by the 
imposition of heavy discriminating duties on books 
of British manufacture; but the trans-Atlantic 
publisher may easily elude such regulations, how- 
ever cautiously contrived, by transporting a por- 
tion of his capital and business to the United 
States. With a foot thus planted, as it were, on 
each side of the ocean, he may defy legislative 
restraint, and drive with impunity all American 
competitors from the market. Without meaning 
to question the motives, or the intelligence of those 
who differ with me on this subject, it seems to me, 
I confess, a strange hallucination, that American 
citizens should, zealously, and I doubt not honestly, 
recommend a policy to the approval of their own 
government, which, without any equivalent of ho- 
nor, or profit to themselves, sacrifices the interest 
of a numerous body of their countrymen to the 
promotion of foreign literature and enterprize. 

The tendency of International Copyright to aug- 
ment the price of books and diminish their circu- 
lation furnishes, in the opinion of your correspon- 





deat, E. D., no argument against the adoption of ple was the cause of Goodwin sands. ‘The truth 


that measure, because cheap literature is, in his 
estimation, an evil to be eschewed, and whatever 
is calculated to suppress it, is a blessing to be de- 
sired. But why is it an evil? Because, says E. 
D., it disseminates dissolute books among the peo- 
ple, and thereby corrupts the public morals. In 
his view it is an engine impotent for good, but in- 
finitely fertile in mischief. Why are vicious works 
printed and circulated ? Simply because there is a 
demand for them. But there is an infinitely greater 
demand for good and useful works, and, as profit is 
the moving principle of the cheap press, the pre- 
sumption is, (unless we embrace the improbable be- 
lief that men will do mischief, not merely gratui- 
tous, but against their own interest,) that a much 
larger number of the latter kind will be printed and 
circulated. And if the annals of cheap literature 
be consulted, do we not find the fact to correspond 
with this conclusion? When printing was substi- 
tuted for the slow process of manual transcription, 
and books were multiplied with an increased cele- 
rity, and diminished cost before that time unprece- 
dented, a reduction of prices, much greater and 
more sudden, took place in the literary market 
than has occurred at any subsequent period; but 
was that reduction succeeded by a deluge of im- 
pure works, and the consequent debasement of 
moral sentiment? On the contrary, has not the 
mental illumination, produced by that great event, 
wrought a gradual and constant amelioration of 
manners and morals in every successive genera- 
tion to the present age? And yet, I doubt not, the 
enemies of change at that time, always prone to 
gloomy forebodings, augured, from the discovery of 
printing, similar, perhaps more disastrous, conse- 
quences than are ascribed by E. D. to our cheap 
system of publication, and with just the same de- 
gree of plausibility. In whatever mode books are 
communicated to the world, whether by manuscript, 
or the press, loose productions will be written and 
circulated, so Jong as wicked men are found who 
delight in such disgusting compositions. If the 
press panders to such a depraved appetite, it minis- 
ters, on the other hand, to the noblest faculties and 
propensities of our nature. If it presents the bane, 
it also furnishes the antidote. 

Because a few vulgar, or immoral works have 
been issued by the manufacturers of cheap books, 
E. D. attributes such an occurrence to the inhe- 
rent vices of the system, and is filled with alarm, 
lest this prolific monster should overrun society 
with the same filthy brood. As well might it be 
affirmed, that the dearness of books in the reign of 
Charles the second was the cause of the licentious 
writings of that period. ‘The juxta-position of two 
successive events by no means justifies the infe- 
rence, that the one was the effect of the other; 
else there would be no absurdity in the logic of the 
Englishman, who maintained that Tenterdon stee- 
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is, as I have already remarked, a vicious age will 
always beget immoral writings, because those who 
write and publish for profit, will inevitably cater to 
the prevailing taste. Such works will never disap- 
pear from the literary market, until there is a 
thorough and total reformation of manners. 

If there be any strength in his objections to 
cheap literature, does not E. D. perceive that In- 
ternational Copyright, which he proposes as a 
remedy, is wholly incommensurate to the virulence 
of the disease While he would shield contempo- 
rary books from this abomination, he leaves the 
whole field of literature, from the revival of letters 
to the beginning of the eighteenth century, open 
to the invader. What obstacle does International 
Copyright interpose to the publication of the works 
of Rousseau, Smollett, Fielding, Farquhar, Con- 
greve, Wycherly, and a host of others in the cheap- 
est form imaginable? And will he say, that mo- 
dern depravity has produced any thing comparable 
to these in obscenity, in abandoned licentiousness, 
in audacious contempt for all the decencies of life? 
There is nothing in the whole range of modern 
literature parallel to these foul performances in 
grossness of language, in shameless profligacy ; 
and yet, notwithstanding their disgusting ribaldry 
and open derision of the most sacred obligations, 
the brilliancy of wit and the magic of eloquence 
have combined to shed a fascination, a splendor 
around them, which have almost extinguished our 
innate abhorrence of their pestilential and demo- 
ralizing principles. Such*a perversion of genius 
would never have occurred in a sound state of pub- 
lic opinion, and is much more the effect than the 
cause of moral contamination. Though the lite- 
rature of the present age is not free from this re- 
proach, and never will be until vicious passions 
are eradicated from the human heart, yet the li- 
centious writer is constrained by the refinement of 
modern taste to render an involuntary homage to 
virtue by disguising his impurities, and clothing 
his insidious lessons in a garb less offensive. The 
famous remark of Burke, that “vice loses all its 
evil by losing half its grossness,” though liable to 
the charge of rhetorical exaggeration, is- not 
wholly destitute of truth. The change I have 
adverted to in the character of modern books, is 
to be attributed to a more healthy state of moral 
sentiment; and this salutary revolution has been 
wrought, notwithstanding the constant circulation 
of profligate writings, composed by men of the 
first order of talent, and notwithstanding the rapid 
decline in the cost of literature produced by new 
mechanical inventions, the cheapness of labor, and 
the accumulation of capital. When, therefore, E. 


D. stigmatizes our cheap literature as the vehicle 
of immorality, and indulges in such gloomy vati- 
cinations as to its pernicious tendencies, I must 


I do not participate, I confess, in the apprehen- 
sions of those worthy people, who are filled with 
consternation at the sight of licentious books ; who 
shrink from them as from the touch of a poisonous 
reptile ; who believe that the whole mass of so- 
ciety will be polluted by their perusal; and who, 
therefore, declaim with such vehemence against 
their propagation. That they are productive of 
some evil I will not deny ; but, while I would wil- 
lingly remove this reproach from literature, I can- 
not concur in ascribing to it such a baneful and 
predominating influence on the characters of men. 
If such an incurable taint is imparted to the mind 
by immodest images and expressions, by an ac- 
quaintance with the Janguage and principles of 
vice, our condition would be wretched indeed ; for 
the best of us have seen,and heard enough of such 
things to corrupt a saint, and our unly resource 
would be to renonnce all intercourse with the world 
as the sole chance of escaping contamination. ‘To 
expect that in the crowded theatre of human af- 
fairs, in the active bustle of life where we must be 
jostled by men of every shade and variety of cha- 
racter, all improper ideas and objects can be ban- 
ished from our observation, is altogether utopian 
and visionary. Experience should teach us to dis- 
miss these imaginary fears, which would drive men 
from the path of social duty and immure them in 
the cell of the anchorite. The most blameless 
men and women in the circle of my acquaintance 
have occasionally read works of this description, 
nor has this casual indiscretion left upon their 
minds the slightest visible trace of corruption. 
Apart from the superhuman influences of religion, 
there is in virtuous natures a principle of vitality 
which works itself clear of these impurities, and 
repels the adhesion of all that is foul or loathsome. 

Evil into the mind of God or man 

May come and go, so unapprov’d, and leave 

No spot or blame behind. 
The danger from such things consists, not so much 
in a momentary acquaintance with them, as in fa- 
miliarizing to the mind by frequent repetition, the 
vulgar language and seductive images which serve 
as the conduits of their subtle poison. A disposi- 
tion to do this, indicates a nature already depraved. 
Far from handling these disgusting implements of 
vice, a man of unsophisticated feelings would re- 
coil from them with fear and detestation. Upon 
the whole, if the prodigious influence on human 
character, imputed to these foul excretions of the 
press had a real existence, instead of the improve- 
ment which has actually taken place, there would, 
evidently, have been a constant deterioration of 
public morals in all the nations of Christendom. 

In controverting some of the opinions advanced 

by your correspondents, I have not been wanting, 
I trust, in the courtesy due to gentlemen and scho- 





be allowed, with all due respect, to express my in- 
credulity, 


lars. As compositions, the essays of E. D. and 
Mr. Simms are worthy of all commendation, and 
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many of their sentiments meet with my hearty con- 
currence. I regret, however, to observe, that Mr. 
Simms has fallen into the illiberal practise of vili- 
fying England, of holding her up as “our heredi- 
tary enemy,” of representing her whole intercourse 
with us as a tissue of mean jealousy and insidious 
hostility. It has become a fashion of late years, 
I know, in this country to heap every abusive epi- 
thet on the English nation and government, to dis- 
cover in their most indifferent actions the traces 
of some deep and dangerous design against our in- 
terests ; and public opinion is rapidly approaching 
that point, when an American, who refuses to join 
in such indiscriminate invective, will only incur 
odium, and expose his patriotism to suspicion. 
These ebullitions of distrust and resentment can 
serve no purpose but to embitter the feelings and 
indanger the peaceful relations of two countries 
bound together by the strongest ties, and, consider- 
ing our commercial rivalship, will be attributed by 
many to the malignant impulses of spite and envy. 
Let the unthinking mob on both sides the Atlantic, 
inflamed by the tirades of hireling scribblers and 


designing politicians, exhaust the vocabulary of| 


Billinsgate in mutual recrimination; but let not the 
men of sense and education in either country lend 
their aid to swell the savage outcry, or forget the 
reciprocal obligations of. candor and justice. A 
generous mind frankly applauds even the virtues 
of an enemy, and disdains to wreak an ignoble re- 
venge by disparaging his reputation. But is En- 
gland, as Mr. Simms asserts, our hereditary enemy ? 
True, we have waged two wars with that coun- 
try ; but we are now at peace, and a “brave man 
should forget in peace the injuries of war.” By 
blood and by inheritance she is not our foe, but 
linked to us by the ties of kindred, of a common 
language, a cemmon ancestry, and these ties are 
strengthened and cemented by the still firmer liga- 
ments of mutual interest. Let us, then, speak of 
her without rancour, and in a spirit of fair, of even 
liberal appreciation. When she insults, or injures 
as, let us demand reparation in bold and manly lan- 
guage; let us be prepared to encounter the last ex- 
tremity, rather than submit to an infringement of our 
rights ; but let us scorn to engage in a war of words, 
to bandy vile epithets, to retort the scurrility of 
her venal presses with congenial ribaldry. True 
dignity, we should remember, is equally remote 
from truckling servility and gasconading defiance. 

England has great faults and great virtues; but 
she has transmitted to her offspring in this country 
whatever of good, or evil distinguishes her national 
character. She has impressed on us the indelible 
marks of her maternity ; and when she sneers at 
our deformities, she derides the faithful reflection 
of her own image. We should pardon her over- 
bearing pride, her all-grasping cupidity, since the 
rudiments of the same vices are to be found in our 
own bosoms ; but we may justly exult in the inheri- 
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tance of her dauntless enterprize, her ardent love 
of freedom, her indomitable spirit of independence. 
We should remember, that when other countries 
bent the knee to despotism, England remained erect 
and fearless; that when political darkness brooded 
over Europe, liberty found her last resting-place in 
that fast-anchored isle. The spark of freedom, 
nursed by our forefathers in the toils and dangers 
of the wilderness, and transmitted to us by those 
hardy adventurers, was kindled at her altars. The 
representative system, the habeas corpus, the liberty 
of the press, institutions which lie at the founda- 
tion of all free government, are part of that splen- 
did inheritance bequeathed us by our British ances- 
tors. Contrast our character and situation with 
that of the colonies planted by other European 
States, and we shall at once perceive the value of 
our descent. England may be fierce in anger and 
unrelenting in hate; she may have been guilty of 
lawless violence and injustice, but nothing base, or 
insidious belongs to her character. It is a soil 
where treachery cannot take root. No country 
can produce a morevillustrious throng of pious, en- 
lightened, brave and generous men; such a galaxy 
of genius in science and letters. Such a nation 
is not to be despised ; and, despite the railings of 
prejudice and passion, it must always be our great- 
est boast, that we share her blood, and are not un- 
worthy of our lineage. 
J. B.D. 
Campbell Co, Va., March 1st, 1844. 
a 





THE DEAD MAN’S RACE.* 


BY W. GARDNER BLACKWOOD. 


A moral this my tale combines, 
A truth from bad example taen ; 
Which, to youth told at evening time, 
For like pursuits the eager wish 
May antedote, and serve to wain. 
The Pilgrim: A Tale. 
Over a wild and trackless moor, 
Homeward-bound, an honest boor 
Urged on his jaded steed ; 
The sun was sinking down to rest 
On th’ bosom of the blushing west, 
And o’er the earth, dark shadows prest 
Along with quick’ning speed. 


The bat went flapping round and round, 
Dense gnat-clouds, with a murmurous sound, 
Waved in the fetid air; 
And in some stunted pine-tree hid, 
Shrill cried the gauze-wing’d Katy-did, 
To answering cricket’s chirp, that chid 
The silence broken there. 


* The subject of this poem was a short anecdote read by 
the author in some now forgotten journal a few years past. 
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And whip-poor-will, with plaint of wo, 
Hung o’er the marsh, whose sedge below 
Frogs croak’d in sullen mood ; 
Whilst might be seen oft, here and there, 
Some lonesome bird, that scanty fare 
Found in the wither’d fern and bare 
Soil of the solitude. 


Apace, blind night, abroad the sky, 

Veil’d e’en these objects from the eye 
In pall that mock’d the sight ; 

The stars, that but a moment shone, 

From out the firmament were gone, 

And the Queen-Moon shed from her throne 
A wan and ghastly light. 


The night was chill; scarce through the dark, 
Shimmer’d the fire fly’s fitful spark 
Above the grassless plain ; 
Anon, big drops of rain fell fast; 
White vapors rose like genii vast, 
And th’ fingers of th’ winnowing blast 
Play’d with the steed’s loose mane. 


On went the farmer, his mind fraught 

With visions wild, by fancy wrought, 
Of fiend and spectre grim ; 

The goblin tales of boyish years, 

By Memory whisper'd to his ears, 

Roused in his heart its midnight fears 
Of a dark fate for him. 


He saw, cast wide in fitful change, 
The mandrake’s charnel fires strange ; 
Jack with the lantern shone. 
High on a crazy gibbet, hung 
In heavy chains, that clanking rung, 
To and fro a skeleton swung 
Witb dull and mournful tone. 


His fever’d brain delirious grew ; 
Red sparks, with many a gairish hue, 
In circles round him spread ; 
And shapes, to his distemper’d eye, 
From realm of dream came wandering by, 
In garbs that rustled horribly, 
Like crisp leaves o’er the dead. 


Some old tune whistled, loud he sung ; 

His voice in clamorous echoes rung, 

It startled him the more ; 

~ He bent him to the howling blast, 

That told of tempest gathering fast, 

’ And press’d the steed, whose rein he clasp’d, 
E’en swifter than before. 


From cloud-sheath black the Storm-God drew 
His lightning blade; that flaming, threw 
Around a ruddy glare; 
Asudden, saw the boor, at hand, 
With joy, a sheltering cottage stand, 
And were dispell’d the spirit-band 
With inward mutter’d prayer. 


From the wet saddle to the ground 
He straightway leap’d with nervous bound, 
And smote the half closed door; 
No voice return’d ; he push’d it back ; 
Revolv’d the hinge with jarring crack, 
And a faint starbeam found a track 
Across the gloom-spread floor. 
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He entered there ; an ow! seared out 
The crumbling wall, flapp’d round-about, 
With shrill Tu-whit T'u-whoo ; 
A snake wound up the tottering roof, 
A spider left its swinging woof, 
And a foul toad, from these aloof, 
Close in a corner drew. 


He groped about ; just then, her light 

The Queen-Moon shed forth, clear and bright, 
Through mist-caul parted wide ; 

A straggling ray, like spirit tall, 

Glided along the cottage wall, 

And swept its sombre hanging pall 
With white-robed arms aside. 


Cold shrunk th’ roots of his bristling hair, 
Blanch’d his numb cheek, grew fix’d his stare, 
Ceased his heart-pulse to beat : 
With sweaty brow and curdled blood, 
In formless horror wrapp’d, he stood, 
As coffin’d, shrouded white, was view'd 
A stark corpse at his feet. 


Again the dreary heath he scours ; 

But now, ’neath mantle murk, air-powers 
About him seem’d to fly; 

With eyeless skulls, before, behind, 

Shapes strove his rushing limbs to bind 

In fetters forged from the weird wind, 
That menacing went by. 


' The tempest, from the lowering cloud 


That wrapp’d its slumber-like death-sbroud, 
Has woke to raging strife ; 

Broad sheets of lurid flame flashed light 

Through marble halls of black-browed night, 

And deep-voiced thunders, in dread might, 
Leap with electric life. 


A rainy deluge showers fast, 
Until the waste, like ocean vast, 
Gleams with phosphoric glare ; 
Each dark-cloak’d tree bends low its head 
Beneath the storm-god’s angry tread, 
And leaves and crackling branches dead 
Whirl through the fear-struck air. 


With arms about his steed’s neck flung, 
Closer and closer th’ farmer clung, 
As broke the thunder-peals ; 
Suddenly, smote his ears a sound 
Like his called name, he look'’d around, 
And lo! came rumbling o’er the ground 
A coffin set on wheels. 


Upon the lid a demon lies, 

With forky tongue and lidless eyes, 
And tail in arrowy pride ; 

Blue lambent fires blaze on its brow, 

Around it spreads a sulphurous glow, 

And it nods like horse-plume, to and fro, 
Some unseen power to guide. 


Right onward press’d the steed’s wild race ; 


Right onward held the spectral chase, 


Over the gleaming waste ; 


Through red-seeth’d pools, with flashing sound, 


The snorting courser’s wing’d hoofs bound, 
And they clatter o’er the turfy ground 
In hot and breathless haste. 
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Fled heaven above, fled earth below, 

Flash’d the white foam as 6n they go 
With whizzing sounds and din; 

Like ghosts, unhallowed, from the tomb, 

Frore mists glide rustling through the gloom, 

Chill winding-sheets for those whose doom 
Not earthly goal must win. 


The farmer wax'd still deadlier pale ; 
The laboring courser’s strength gan fail, 
The death-fiend neared his side ; 
It twitch’d his loosely flying rein, 
Clutch’d at his steed’s erected mane, 
And struggled fiercely, nor in vain, 
To stay the ghastly ride. 


A loud shriek from his pent up breast 
Frighted the night-bird to her nest. 
He fe}l upon the ground ; 
On the cold sod he senseless lay 
‘Through that dread night; the coming day, 
His helpless form was borne away, 
By friendly rustics found. 
A burning fever on his brain, 
His reason’s voice forever seal’d— 
In lucid intervals of pain, 
The farmer this strange tale reveal’d. 
Some said he at a neighboring fair 
The eve of that dire night was seen; 
That pledging gay companions there 
In madding bowls, he late had been; 
And that the spirit fiend had wrought 
The scenes with which:his mind was fraught. 
But even supposing that such was the case, 
There were many believed in Tae Deap Man’s Race. 


Charleston, S. C. 





PRETENSION. 


By the Authoress of ‘* The Vow,” “ Lona D’ Alvarez,” &c 
CHAPTER 'IV. 
“The only amaranthine flower on earth 
Is virtue ; the only lasting treasure truth.” 
[ Cowper. 
 —— “Above all, to thine own self be true— 
Thou canst not then be false to any one.”—Shakspeare. 


"Almeria arose the next morning after the party 
in unwonted good humor with herself and the whole 
world. Her dreams had been the brightest, for 
they were of love and Sinclaire. Ministering spi- 
rits of good hovered around her—'tis true, in those 
visions she saw that dark and turbid stream flow- 
ing between youth and old maidenhood, but which 
she could then view with self-satisfied composure, 
no longer harassed by the awful fear of plunging 
into its chilling deadly waters. Her fairy feet had 
just touched lightly on its barren and dreary banks, 
when lo! Cupid gently placed her on his wing: 
the next scene was, she stood beside Hymen’s 
altar, whereon the little urchin was busily lighting 





atorch. It blazed high—she grasped the hand of 


a noble being beside her, the light revealed the 
speaking face of Sinclaire, and again she grasped 
his hand, when lo! the bright scene faded away— 
she awoke, and found it was the bed-post. But 
then fond memory came to her aid—she whispered 
*twas not all a dream, for Sinclaire had indeed pro- 
posed, and on that very morning she was to con- 
sult ma chere mére. I\t was not at all surprising 


‘ithat an earlier hour than usual found her in the 


breakfast room. As she was giving an animated 
description to her mother of the Brownslows’ at- 
tempt and of its perfect failure a note was handed 
Mrs. Clifton, which she opened and read. 

“Mr. Edward Lorimor’s respects to Mrs. Clif- 
ton and begs permission to wait upon her this morn- 
ing, when he solicits a few moments of private 
conversation upon a subject of the utmost impor- 
tance to him.” 

“What can it be about,” exclaimed Mrs. C., 
bending a scrutinizing glance upon the pale and 
agitated Almeria, whose heart, although so ice- 
bound by selfishness and dissimulation, now throb- 
bed with emotions of the most intense interest. 

“1 hope, Almeria,” continued she, (her suspi- 
cions confirmed by her daughter’s evident and 
unusual agitation,) “ you have not been yuilty of a 
thoughtlessness so absurd as encouraging the ad- 
dresses of sucha parvenue as Edward Lorimer? I 
presume some ecclaircissment took place last night, 
and you referred him to me. I have recently ad- 
monished and warned you of my situation, and I 
now repeat my unarswerable objection to your 
wedding a poor-man. This I shall certainly ap- 
prise him of and, if possible, remedy any difficulty, 
however far you may have gone.” 

Mrs. C. immediately despatched an answer of 
acquiescence to Mr. Lorimor, and awaited his ap- 
pearance with unusual vexation and disquiet. 

Almeria did not. choose to undeceive her mo- 
ther as to their supposed ecclaircissment, or to in- 
form her of his conduct towards her at the party, 
which might instantly have changed the current of 
her suspicions—for her vanity, which passion, “like 
Aaron’s serpent, swallowed every other” within her 
bosom, immediately suggested the dear delightful 
thought, that it was materially connected with her- 
self Mr. L. had sought the interview. She re- 
membered how very punctilious his notions were, 
for he had arrived at that cold and formal age when 
men are always so in affairs de coeur. Doubtless 
he had suppressed his feelings, when he seemed 
so indifferent to her, and had withheld the dear 
confession of his love, only to secure the approba- 
tion of her mother. 

What a tide of thick and coming fancies rushed 
o’er her mind when alone in her chamber where 
she had retired to array herself in the most be- 
witching morning costume, intending to acciden- 
tally appear before Edward had left.. “ Yes,” so- 


liloquized she, “‘ he fears to leap the precipice, ere 
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all obstacles are removed—he thinks I am so obe- 
dient, and he cannot be insensible to mamma’s cool- 
ness of manner whenever she has surprised us in 
a téte-d-téte. But what am I to do with Sinclaire 4 
He is richer, younger, and apparently of higher 
birth and ton than Edward—he certainly would be 
a more eligibie match—still, how can the heart of 
woman be swayed by interest when she loves, for 
it is in vain to strive against the truth, that J do 
love Lorimor—yes, love him with a fervor almost 
incompatible with my nature. It is strangely dis- 
interested, and if I do not marry him, ambition and 
pride will find me a blighted victim at their shrine. 
Would that I had made one effort to pacify mam- 
ma’s aroused ire—but I was in such a flutter of 
unaccountable anxiety, I could not for my life have 
ventured a dissenting word; however, Edward's 
heart is made of such stern constancy, he will not 
be daunted by maternal Gpposition, the flame will 
only burn the brighter from attempts to extinguish 
it. Well, I must bide the result.” 

Edward Lorimor was not tardy in availing him- 
self of the privilege Mrs. Clifton’s answer granted, 
and searce had her messenger returned, when he 
entered the parlor where that lady sat, more erect 
with dignity and self possession than a band of in- 
exorable judges. His manner betrayed much em- 
barrassment, but he soon regained his usual calm 
demeanor on perceiving the stateliness of hers. 
His salutation was received with all due politeness 
and graceful ease. 

“You are probably not aware, madam,” com- 
menced he, after mustering his courage to enter 
upon a matter so agitating, “ that I have sought this 
interview to secure your approving consent to my 
engagement and union with * 

“*T would willingly have spared you the pain and 
mortification of a refusal on my part, and although 
I regret my candor compels me to allege an objec- 
tion, still I must be excused if I acknowledge an 
insuperable one to any engagement subsisting for 
the present.” 

“You will please name it,” returned Edward 
with calm hauteur,—* perhaps I may remove it— 
for having been accepted, and feeling confident I 
am loved, I cannot resign my claims merely from 
some nameless objection.” 

‘““If she has been so thoughtless as to thus bind 
herself to one without apprizing me of so doing, I 
feel it incumbent upon me to disannul any engage- 
ment when I cannot sanction it. You must re- 
gard it as a hasty step attributable to youth and 
inexperience.” 

‘She is certainly very young, and totally inex- 
perienced in the tutored ways of the world. Ere 
I dared to breathe my love to her I examined well 
my own heart and considered those obstacles which 
I feared a disparity of our ages would probably 
give rise to—but they are removed in the assu- 
rance of her entire confidence and love. You 








will not be surprised, when I again repeat my reso- 
lution not to resign my claims—while I assure you, 
my happiness would be increased by your approval 
of our union.” 

Mrs. Clifton drew up herself in her most imposing 
manner, as she replied—*‘ I have ever been accus- 
tomed to entire and implicit obedience from those 
over whom I feel it my duty to exercise a proper 
authority, and in a matter so jmportant as the pre- 
sent one, I do not anticipate any disregard of my 
advice—l must, then, positively, and for the last 
time, decline any such proposal from you for my 
daughter.” 

At first, Edward Lorimor’s face expressed the 
utmost chagrin and indignation, but as the conclu- 
ding words, “my daughter,” fell on his attentive 
ear, it was almost impossible to dite away the smile 
that involuntarily hung upon his lip when thus made 
aware of the awkward predicament arising from 
his not having been sufliciently explicit in the out- 
set. It was with considerable relief that he im- 
mediately and respectfully replied— 

“It appears that.we have mistaken each other, 
owing to my awkward embarrassment. It is to 
your protegée, Miss Beaufort, that I desire your 
consent to my union.” 

It now became Mrs. Clifton’s turn to look as- 
tonished. She actually started from her seat with 
consternation, while she shrieked— 

“Evora Beaufort !—what a prodigious contre- 
temps. 1am, nevertheless, still inclined to regard 
you with dubiety——for surely you are jesting when 
you say you have wooed and won her love under 
my very eye without consulting me—a mere child 
too! Impossible sir !” 

“| hardly can think you have so unjast an opi- 
nion of my character, Mrs. Clifton, as to suppose 
I would be guilty of jesting upon a subject so im- 
portant to me, and concerning the happiness of a 
being so pure-minded and dependent upon my res- 
pectful protection as Evora Beaufort is. I have 
long loved her, and although a mere child when 
her estimable aunt died—yet, even then, I felt she 
had entwined herself around my affections with a 
power and sympathy different from any I had ever 
felt for any living being. I only feared the dispa- 
rity of our ages would forbid a full return of my 
idolatrous love—but I am blessed with her whole 
confidence, and an assurance of her first and warm- 
est affection. I am, therefore, resolved to marry 
her, and any further attempt on your part to oppose 
our union I shall deem unjust and ungenerous—for 
your authority or responsibility I regard not supe- 
rior to my own. Courtesy alone induced me to 
request your approbation, but it now prevents any 


longer continuance of our interview—I bid you 


good morning.” 

Edward Lorimor had hardly shut the hall door, 
when Mrs. Clifton hurriedly entered the adjoining 
recom, where she saw Almeria pale with anger and 
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mortification standing near the door ajar—having 
heard every word that had passed. 

“ Did you ever hear of such impertinence as 
Edward Lorimor has dared to offer me—to defy 
my authority. What absurd vanity in supposing 
one so old as he could be sincerely loved by that 
child. I’ve no doubt it was all arranged by her 
ambitious aunt before she died—and she, so young, 
to practise such consummate art.” Mrs. Clifton 
rang the bell furiously. ‘Send Evora Beaufort to 
me instantly,” was her order to the servant. 

Trembling with fear and timidity, Evora en- 
tered—alternately pale and crimson was her inno- 
cent face as she stood before the stern and enraged 
looking Mrs. Clifton. 

“Your very confusion is proof of your guilt, 
Miss,” said she vehemently—*‘ to be so artful and 
designing towards one to whom you are even in- 
debted for a charitable protection. Encouraging 
your venerable and loving suitor without having 
paid me the commen respect of consulting my ad- 
vice and approbation. I suppose you thought I 
would rejoice in your very good luck, you ungrateful, 
intriguing girl; a pretty return truly for my three 
years’ charity and patience towards one so heedless 
and troublesome.” Mrs. C. was compelled to pause 
in her tirade for the want of breath. 

“* No wonder my pelerine was not finished last 
night, when she was so agreeably monopolized by 
love, and returning vows of unchangeable affec- 
tion,” scornfully remarked Almeria, with a look of | 
the deepest vengeance. “I never heard of so 
much ‘ soft deceit’ in one so young—you actually 
deserve a diploma in the school of dissimulation. 
Pray may I inquire how long the interesting and 
mighty plot has been working, provided you could 
frame a truthful answer.” 

But Almeria’s question could not have been ad- 
dressed to one more immovably silent. Not a 
word escaped the terrified, dumb-struck girl, who 
looked as if an opening of the floor beneath her 
feet, would have been a blissful relief from the tor- 
rent of angry passions showered upon her innocent 
head. Whether her silence arose from alarm or 
indignation—so it was, Mrs. Clifton did not deign 
to wait for her to recover herself. 

“Oh! I presume all those delightful morning 
rambles may now be well accounted for. It was 
infinite happiness to roam o’er hill and vale with 
one so congenial—and even while I was worship- 
ping my Creator in his holy sanctuary,—little 
dreaming of the wily serpent I was then cherish- 
ing—you were at home, in my own house, planning 
all your guilty intrigues, with the juvenile Mr. 
Lorimor to assist you. But mark this truth—de- 
ceit and falsehood never yet brought happiness to 
those who sought it *neath such a hideous visor. 
My confidence in you is entirely gone, and nothing 





now would be too incredible for me to believe you 
guilty of °-—— 


** Do, mamma, let the artful creature look out for 
another home—your charity has already suffered 
too long, and for the sake of your daughter you 
ought to discard one of such dangerous character. 
I tremble to be exposed any longer to such con- 
taminating influences.” 

Almeria’s last remark seemed to move Evora 
more than all their ventings of rage and injustice. 

“Indeed, madam,” replied she proudly—but with 
dignity—*‘ I wonder that in such an atmosphere of 
dissimulation and heartlessness I have preserved 
my own heart from its blighting and unhallowed 
taint. I owe you the semblance of protection, but 
nothing to real kindness or friendship—and I now 
boldly, but justly, throw back upon you and your 
daughter, the truth of every unfeeling charge you 
have dared to insultingly offer me. ‘ With your 
own hearts confer’ and see whether I now speak 
the truth. 1 would deem myself utterly unworthy 
of my own self-approbation, as also of the estima- 
ble instruction of my lamented aunt, were I to re- 
main any longer a dependent, as you say, upon a 
charity, so false and hollow-hearted.” 

Evora had turned to leave the room, while her 
companions looked petrified at so unexpected a dis- 
play of independent firmness in one, who had never 
before dared to demean herself, other than in the 
most meek and submissive manner. A proud and 
towering form emerged from the door, that had re- 
mained ajar, aghast and more trembling than the 


‘innocent Evora—their glance rested upon Edward 


Lorimor. Giving them both a quiet but withering 
look, he approached the equally astonished Evora, 
and taking her hand said, in a clear, manly voice— 
“ You have indeed, dear, admirable girl, proved 
yourself worthy of your name, and of that valua- 
ble tuition so happily bestowed upon your earlier 
years. Fear not, ‘malice ever drinks half its 
poison,’ and you,” added he, turning to Mrs. Clif- 
ton and Almeria, “* may well now Jook the charac- 
ter you have so glowingly and truly ascribed to 
‘ Heaven’s own prototype of perfect womanhood.’ 
I pity your present shame and deeply dyed guilt, 
while I despise your deceitful and ignoble preten- 
sions. 1 was an unwilling listener to all you have 
so wantonly and cruelly showered upon this inno- 
cent and pure-hearted girl, having returned, fearing 
I had rather hastily and carelessly left,—the servant 
informed me I would find you here, but your unfemi- 
nine passion and malicious injustice rendered you 
insensible to every thing, save their guilty indul- 
gence.” 

Mrs. Clifton and her daughter in vain essayed 
a contemptuous retort, but it was beyond their lips’ 
utterance—a few moments found them alone with 
their humiliation, and withering ‘neath the scorpion 
lash of conscience. 

* Well,” cried Almeria, ‘“ what’s done can’t be 
undone. I hope, dear mamma, the next proposal 
made for your consent will not be subjected to a 
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denouement so disastrous and unexpected.” She 
then apprized Mrs. C. of Sinclaire’s offer, which 
tended greatly to smooth the deeply indented fur- 
rows on the brow of the disappointed, worldly- 
minded mother, and contributed to disperse the 
pangs of her remorse and self reproof. No one 
to have seen her gentle mein and amiable coun- 
tenance a few hours afterwards, when listening 
to Mr. Sinclaire’s “honor of an alliance with 
her charming and deeply adored daughter” would 
have thought her “ coined face” the same that had 
flashed such dire looks of scorn upon the orphan 
and her noble lover. 

All due explanations and arrangements were 
made on the part of the wealthy and dashing Sin- 
claire—while the fondly assenting mamma begged 
he would tenderly cherish her only child, whose 
youth and inexperience would probably give him 
some anxious care. She had ever been an ezotic 
of the most doating attention and protection—how- 
ever, I feel confident, concluded she, “ that I com- 
mit her to one who can support her in her accus- 
tomed ease, and cherish her with the same foster- 
ing tenderness.” 

“The charming Almeria was not more willing 
to accept me than ma chére mére,” said Sinclaire 
when he left Mrs. C.—* but ‘tis strange, every 
thing, and all subjects were discussed but the mar- 
riage portion—those expectations of the sole heiress! 
I hope the biter won’t get bit—surely there can’t be 
any pretension about their wealth and style of 
living. Aristocracy and fashion wont shoe the feet, 
or make the pot boil, as an homely adage says— 
but I dare say, with the fair and accomplished Al- 
meria I shall receive a comfortable marriage dou- 
aire. The deuce knows it wont come before it is 
wanting—so hie thee on, ye little god !——be ever 
so speedy in thy arrangements for the very neces- 
sary noce.”” 

It was not long afterwards a handsome carriage 
stood before the door of Mrs. Clifton’s elegant man- 
sion, into which Edward Lorimor handed the blush- 
ing Evora,—another drew up, more splendid, and 
mounted with livried attendants, in which the 
stately Mrs. C. was gracefully assisted by Mr. 
Sinclaire—both drove off and again halted before 
St. Paul’s church. A few persons were assembled 
around the altar, and soon the pastor, in his flow- 
ing robes, came forth to meet the advancing cou- 
ple. Edward Lorimor never looked younger, hand- 
somer, or happier, and if the reader could only have 
impertinently peered ’neath that jealous veil of the 
trembling Evora, he would have seen a face equally 
as happy, but whose loveliness was beyond ex- 
pression’s power to paint, so eloquent was it with 
delicate emotions. After the ceremony was over, 

all hearts offered their warmest congratulations, 
but the pressure of Mrs. Clifton’s hand was coldly 


wishes. Notwithstanding her chilling looks, Ed- 
ward and Evora would look and feel happy-——and 
without the least emotion, even of revengeful in- 
difference, towards the charitable Cliftons, they left 
for a distant city, which was to be their future 
home. Happiness attend you, and may you ever 
continue to preserve in your hearts, untarnished, 
that brightest of jewels, truth—for “out of the 
heart proceed the issues of life.” 
Come, reader, if you are not already wearied, 
we will bid you attend another interesting cere- 
mony, which, perhaps, may gratify your taste for 
the splendid and a Ja mode more than the plain and 
unpretending nuptials of Edward and Evora Lori- 
mor. It is the wedding déjeuné of Almeria Clifton 
and the elegant Sinclaire that we will now look in 
upon with our usual familiarity. Never was a 
bride more magnificently arrayed in embroidered 
muslin and mechlin lace, and exquisite was every 
arrangement of her graceful person. Sinclaire 
had not been remiss in the slightest act of devo- 
tion. A richly wrought casket had that morning 
been laid on her bridal toilet (it contained a splen- 
did set of pearls,) as also a beautiful corbdeille, from 
which she drew a veil of surpassing elegance— 
they were from her generous fiancé. With a look 
of exultation and gratified pride, Almeria’s fair hand 
soon arranged both with her rich dark hair, and 
after the toilet’s all-engrossing duties were over, 
she breathlessly awaited the coming of her noble, 
refined Sinclaire. Nor was he slow to appear, 
looking in truth the “ glass of fashion and the mould 
of form.” All the taste of the most fashionable 
tailor and perruquier in the city had been called 
into requisition, and well did his appearance jus- 
tify their highest touch. Fashion never decked 
or smiled more graciously upon a more elegant 
looking couple. All of beauty, wit and ton were 
gathered to witness the much talked of nuptials. 
Not an accident or annoyance ruffled the pride and 
dignified equanimity of the fond mother, or the 
amour propre of the graceful bride, and after a tide 
of good wishes and a scene of affectionate out- 
pourings from ma chére mére, all astonished, every 
one saw the happy couple start off to spend their 
honey moon in travelling. Alas! Sinclaire, your 
expecting hand received no comfortable dowaire— 
nay, not even a word, or note, of promise. “ Never 
mind,” thought he, “when we return it will be all 
in due form settled, which assuredly must be in a 
short time, for my borrowed funds can’t last long.” 
“Well, well, people now-a-days have turned the 
world upside down, and wrong side out,” said Mr. 
Brownslow, throwing down his morning’s paper. 
“ Here, wife, read about this ‘ marriage in high life.’ 
I suppose when our gals get married you will be 
fool enough to do like old Mrs. Clifton, and give a 
dayshuna wedding, instead of a good old-fashioned 





slight, and her eye glanced frowningly upon the 
young bride when she uttered her parting friendly 





one at night. If you are guilty of such ridiculous 
folly, may all the French sworay be a mere nothing 
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in mortifying you. But I hope better things, see- 
ing you and the girls had enough then of your pre- 
tensions and efforts to climb the mighty hill of 
fashion and getting into the first circles.” 

“T am truly rejoiced it is all over,” echoed Mrs. 
Clifton, as she sat alone in her handsome parlor, 
after laying down the paper announcing the splendid 
wedding déjeuné of Miss Clifton and Mr. Sinclaire. 
“Tt cost enough, Heaven knows! but he must 
help me to pay for it—which, doubtless, he can 
easily do—so great appears his wealth. I will 
break up now and make, I hope, a final move. I 
mean to spend the balance of my days with Alme- 
ria, for she has hardly left me half of the princi- 
pal of my stock. Well, it was properly expended, 
all to secure her an eligible match, and as I have 
so well supported my pretensions, she must finish 
the picture. How the world has been deceived !” 

The reader has only to read two letters, to see 
whether in Almeria’s bright future was completed 
the picture to the entire satisfaction of her ambi- 
tious mother, and of her own high hopes. 


FROM ALMERIA TO HER MOTHER. 


“‘Sympathize with me, ma chére mére, for never 
was a poor creature so cruelly duped—nay, so 
utterly ruined in her every hope or prospect of hap- 
piness. Oh, what a fall from my once bright ele- 
vation—what an awful pause in my worldly career, 
to end the whole eventful scene in being the wife 
of a low-born parvenu shoe-maker’s son, who has 
even had the audacity to tell me I must now go to 
binding shoes, instead of practising my music, or 
embroidering my useful ottomans. Yes, Mamma, 
you can now only boast of being the mother-in-law 
of a most shameful impostor. Not even the aris- 
tocratic name of Sinclaire is left me; in its place 
stares on his coarse sign Joseph Sniggery. He 
has confessed the whole of his nefarious plot to 
me, that he married me for my money and ton, and 
after mutual recriminations of having been grossly 
deceived, he added that his ae* had not only sup- 
ported high birth, talents and wealth, but of youth 
also, whereupon he doffed his Hyperion curls! Oh, 
horrors ! I saw a wig lie at my feet, and falling along 
those matchless whiskers, while his hand extended 
towards my terrified vision, a fine set of teeth, 
those exquisite rows of ivory, and with the other 
he maliciously wiped from his face its spurious 
covering of paint, revealing a jaune sunken cheek 
and cadaverous complexion instead of the fresh and 
manly beauty of my once god-like mari. Besides 
all this inhuman deception, his family is so low and 
coarsely plebeian, the Brownslows would appear 
the personification of refinement by contrast—all 
his knowledge of French and foreign countries was 
gained when secretly following a gentleman of 
high standing to Paris as a pauvre humble serving 
compagnon de voyage. But this is not all—ima- 
gine my mortification and deep humiliation when I 


see from the close, pent up room of an upper story, 
Evora Lorimor daily whirl past me in a splendid 
equipage, looking the picture of happiness, as her 
eye rests upon her handsome husband at her side, 
who, to my infinite surprise, is one of the wealthiest 
and most influential Jawyers in the city. ‘ Fare- 
| well, a long farewell to all my greatness.’ May I 
not come to you, ma chére mére, to relieve my 
heart of its heavy weight of accumulated disap- 
pointments, and to escape from the noxious odor of 
leather, varnish, and the contamination of coarse 
vulgarity ? Your own Almeria S , 








Never, no never can I write that horrid name in 
|place of Sinclaire or Clifton.” 


FROM EDWARD LORIMOR TO HIS FRIEND LOUIS MON- 
TAIGNE, 


“T hasten to answer your eager and many ques- 
tions respecting my romantic marriage to the poz- 
tionless protegée of Mrs. Clifton. The want of 
wealth was her only deficiency—the purest blood 
flows in her veins—the best of mental and moral 
instruction was bestowed upon her by her sainted 
aunt, and her beauty,—you know it is heavenly— 
besides all this I occupied the interesting position 
of guardian, mentor and friend at the solicitation of 
Miss Catharine Beaufort, who was my lamented 
mother’s intimate friend, as also her parents, who 
died when Evora was a mere infant. Could I do 
otherwise than love her, and if 1 did, has it ever 
been my practice to weigh happiness in the oppo- 
site scale with mercenary interest? Never—and 
all that’s bright in life now shines upon my path- 
way—I find her all that I wish, without a shade of 
false pretension, and free from the base alloy of 
worldly deceit. I would not woo her as the rich 
Edward Lorimor, on whom a few fleeting smiles of 
fickle fame had been bestowed, but I chose to seek 
and win her love for myself alone, and such I now 
warmly possess. I have emerged from my pre- 
tended obscurity as a poor lawyer—but the splen- 
dors surrounding my young wife never seem to 
throw in the shade the merits of her sedate, and, as 
she often says, “venerable mari.” A truce to egotis- 
tical confessions. I’m sorry to hear of the downfall 
of the aristocratic Cliftons, but ‘ pride is the best 
looking glass for pride’-—and such does, ‘ indeed, go 
before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a 
fall.’ It gives me pain, and often casts a shadow 
o’er the fair brow of Evora, when we hear such 
sad accounts of the disappointed Almeria, whose 
husband has consented to Mrs. Clifton’s living with 
him, provided she bears a portion of the domestic 
expenses. But enough of them—it may be a les- 
son for them to look more to the cultivation of the 
heart, which alone contains those powers, capable 
of ensuring our happiness—while malice or deceit 





never yet has retained an invulnerable mask. I 
am glad to hear a better result attended the stumble 
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of the Brownslows—or, as the good old man says, 
that their ‘eyes are properly opened,’ for really 
they were not wanting in good feelings,—and but 
for pretension, the girls would have reflected credit 
on themselves and honor on their parents. You 
say that Mons. Pierre has completely retired from 
fashionable societé, and is now in the full enjoyment 
of literary celibacy? For the sake of the fair, 1 
hope, unless he becomes reasonable, that he will 
continue alone in his intellectual seclusion. I wish 
all possible happiness to the languishing Emilie, as 
the wife of a plain coach-maker, and Josee, affec- 
tionate Josee, 1 have no doubt will make a good 
Semme to the candid, unpretending ‘Timothy Dob- 
bins. 
*O world, thy slippery turns.’ 
Adieu, your happy friend, 
Epwarp Lorimor. 

And now farewell patient reader may you never 
become an actor in the /#ttle drama of pretension, 
or be more annoyed by its ‘ authority and show of 
truth’ than when wading through our tedious, but 
I hope bearable, tale of » Pretension.’ ” 


Fredericksburg, Jan. 1st, 1844. 





THE POET’S MISSION. 


The smile is fading from thy lip, 
A grief is in thine eyes, 

And poet! on that polished brow 
Too deep a paleness lies. 


Thou pinest for that perfect peace 
No mortal lot may gain, 

Thy searching is for sympathy, 
The wild, and sad, and vain. 


Thy voice, though very soft and kind 
Hath sorrow in it still; 

Too well I read, no earthly ties 

Thy spirit’s depth can fill! 


The poet’s solitary pilgrimage in far lands was 
past, and two or three months had elapsed since 
his long anticipated and fervently hoped-for return 
to his home. It has been well said that the truly 
happy are those who have never heard nor spoken 
“ farewell ;” and many bright days of life would 
Arthur have gladly sacrificed to have blotted out 
from his memory the sad occurrences which had 
come for him since that grief-speaking word had 
been uttered. He had entered on one of the eras 
which sooner or later dawn on us all—eras whose 
impressions mark and divide existence, concentra- 
ting into moments the moral influences of years, 





are others, for whom, from the first, trials are fami- 

liar things, whose spirits, like Arthur’s, have been 

darkened and sorrowful even from their youth, and 

who have early learned the sorrow which is know- 

ledge. And now the dimness was heavy and pal- 

pable around him, and he was saddened by a grief 
whose consolations are not of the earth. Hope 

had spread her wings and flown afar, and his soul 

was dark and drooping beneath the mysterious 

shadows of death. He had returned refreshed and 

tranquilized from scenes that had changed and 

brightened the usual current of his thoughts, after 

years of that dreamy and memory-tinted absence 
which makes affection grow truer and fonder. He 
had come with sweetest visions, shining full upon 
him, to find his fairest expectations crushed; and 
the pure young love so unutterably precious with 
all its maidenly timidity had passed forever from 
his pathway. Theresa was dead. 

To dispositions, constitutionally poetical and re- 
flective, there is no restoration of their usual hap- 
piness after the loss of one beloved. Against other 
sufferings they bear up proudly and resistfully ; the 
more practical troubles of the world, the departure 
of riches, or the innumerable and nameless disap- 
pointments of ambition leave comparatively slight 
traces on minds whose greatest and noblest wealth 
lies within themselves, and whose confidence ever 
rebels and soars loftier after temporary depression. 
The favored dweller in the dream-land finds beau- 
tiful comfort in his visions : his mental being is two- 
fold, and the cares whose footprints sully the purity 
of his outer life, never profane the starry temple of 
the poet’s ideal. But when it is to this inner sanc- 
tuary the sorrow comes, when all of thought and 
feeling, of remembrance and anticipation combine 
to render affliction deeper—then has the dreamer 
no mortal consolations, for the sunshine of his 
lovelier world is irreparably clouded, and the star- 
light of his most rapturous delusions fades away 
from his heart with the closing of the eyes that 
made its radiance. He turns despondingly from a 
past that grieves him, to a future that proffers no 
human comfort, and his mind, once so illumined 
with enchanting conceptions, shrinks dejected from 
a world that had dealt with it too hardly, and too 
distinctly realizes that the woes of existence are 
its only enduring truths. 

It is a sad, but prevailing feature in humanity, 
that it seldom seeks the better and higher blessings 
of our nature, until it has completely tested inferior 
sources of happiness and found them vanity ; that 
it refuses to acknowledge, save from mournful, and 
sometimes lengthened experience, that our common 
enjoyments are but vexation of spirit. But grief 


and writing on the brow and the heart a life-long | stands beside us like a solemn robed priest, and the 
and irrevocable history. There are blest ones for | sacred places of the heart are unveiled. Like the 
whom such epochs rise radiantly, and on whose|darkness preceding the dawning of day is the 
memories the characters thus enscribed are the|trial which summons the abiding sunshine to the 





rainbow recordings of happiness; but alas! there soul, and such was the hallowing ordeal now existing 
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for Arthur. He was in all respects visionary and 
enthusiastic ; his emotions wild and impulsive, knew 
no medium, and his affliction was overwhelming 
and uncontrollable. With irrepressible and painful 
vividness came back recollections of the lost, and 
the sweetest words he had ever heard were silent 
in their tenderness now. 

Death! death! what a fearful awakener of re- 
membrance art thou ; how the soul shrinks startled 
and affrighted from thy terrible spell, as the spec- 
tres of old times and broken ties glide darkly, mys- 
teriously before us! They gaze upon us, their 
looks seem reproachful, and we turn appalled and 
self-convicting from the reproving of those still 
spirit-glances. They summon to our recollection 
words, perhaps, thoughtlessly spoken; we would 
sacrifice years to recall words that grieved the 
heart that loved us, words that haunt us in our 
troubled sleep. We stand beside the grave as peni- 
tents beside an altar, and have nothing to lay there 
but the valueless offering of sorrowful regrets and 
the knowledge of responsibilities learned too late. 
O! thou, who readest this page and lovest, who art 
yet ignorant of the terrible agony of bereavement, 
thou, for whom the dear one liveth yet, and on 
whose blest pilgrimage still shineth the beautiful 
lustre of an answering love—oh! be thou thankful 
that thou may’st yet gather and hoard up treasures 
for memory ; that the brief time for kind deeds and 
tender tones hath not passed away for thee! 

A change, the best and happiest one he had ever 
known, now dawned upon Arthur’s character, and 
the nature formerly so impetuous and restless in its 
upward yearnings, its vague and deluding expecta- 
tions, laid aside its wild unquietness, and became 
placid and peaceful as a sleeping child. His stu- 
dies and occupations, always intellectual, assumed 
a higher and graver aspect, and the volumes of 
poetry were no longer his only companions. He 
had found in the pages of holier inspiration a loftier 
poetry than merely human genius has ever pour- 
trayed, a concentration of all the loveliness and 
promise his purest and brightest fancyings had 
ever framed. The earnest language of prophecy 
stirred his inmost thoughts, unfolding a world he 
had hitherto but dimly beheld, and revealing a 
voice speaking from the far past, to paint the truths 
of the farthest future. The touching assurances 
of solace and recompense refreshed his mind as the 
cool dew comforts and revives the drooping flower. 
The bewildering excitement, the vain aspiration, 
faded from his awakened spirit, as the dim shadows 
of twilight depart before the brightening stars, and 
he withdrew sadly, but not in bitterness, from a 
world that had misled and chastened him, to seek, 
with all a poet’s reverential fervor, the promises 
that fail not, and the peace ever gained by the lowly 
and pure in heart. 

With gentle and affectionate sympathy, Edith 
fostered and encouraged the tranquility whose hal- 








lowing influence was now silently blessing the poet, 
fer well had she known and tested that other hopes 
have no reward for the soul’s voiceless troubles 
and no realization for the enthusiast’s loveliest 
dreamings. Arthur’s career from the first, had 
been a lonely and depressing one. He had lost in 
early infancy the only affection that never varies, 
that has no taint of selfishness or deception, and 
the fresh years, whose impressions are indelible, 
had elapsed without the cheering and sanctifying 
guardianship of a mother’s love. He had never 
experienced the buoyancy of disposition, the elas- 
ticity of feeling which are the beautiful and ap- 
pointed portion of childhood. Sickness had been 
around him like a dark cloud, dimming his thoughts 
and rendering them prematurely melancholy, and 
then the painfully humiliating circumstances which 
had made his home worse than desolate, had too 
soon taught him to reflect, to conceal and to doubt. 
Afterwards, when the self-elevating pride of intel- 
lect, the involuntary conviction of power and genius 
brought him pleasure, and when, later still, with 
all the impulsiveness of a nature whose warmest 
emotions had hitherto slumbered in unconscious- 
ness, he loved, there was constantly, even then, at 
life’s most enchanting era, a lingering of the in- 
fluences which had sullied his childhood. He had 
striven in vain to rely undoubtingly on Theresa’s 
tenderness; there was always about him a visionary 
yearning for more than his experience had realized, 
an overweening and unceasing desire for an affec- 
tion as engrossing, as all-absorbing as his own. 
This wish, he felt had been unfulfilled, though now 
that tenderness with all its placidity: and restraint 
seemed more precious than any thing which re- 
mained for him in life. 

It was nearly midnight, and Arthur was still 
seated beside the table, at which he had been busily 
writing for several hours. A pile of folded letters 
lay near him, which he was now occupied in seal- 
ing. Edith was seated there also, with a book 
open before her, but her sad eyes fixed tearfully 
on her companion’s face. Well she knew, that 
those features she had loved for years to look on, 
might never meet her longing gaze again, for once 
more, and for an indefinite period, Arthur was on 
the eve of departure from his native land. The 
flushing light of youth, the purple light that gives 
to the hereafter its own glowing hue had passed trom 
Edith’s path, and maturer age is rarely full of hope. 
Her life had been a calm and useful one, and her 
early disappointments, whatever they might have 
been, had imprinted no visible trace; but the hea- 
viness of some old grief lay darkly on her heart, 
and she had not attained, without prayerful sorrow, 
that freedom from selfishness, which is the holiest 
attribute of meek and enduring womanhood. Her 
affection for Arthur, with its peculiar blending of 
guardianship and sisterly sympathy, had long been 
her only source of happiness in this world, and we 
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may not blame her, if her heart, too sorely tried, 
now turned repiningly from its dim and lonely 
future. She realized again, what sooner, or later, 
woman ever learns, that she never can be loved as 
she loves; wise are they who lay that mournful 
lesson early to their yearning bosoms, and trustfully 
believe that the hope for perfect sympathy which 
proved so vain on earth, will be one of the bright 
fulfilments of the holier life to come. 

Arthur was gentle, attentive and grateful, and 
regarded her as his truest and most constant friend, 
but their aims, their destinies, were different. He 
was a man, affection was not his world, and he had 
loved another better. He had manhood’s number- 
less resources too, its self-reliance and confidence, 
and he possessed alse its courage to brave trial and 
encounter privation, while lacking the enduring 
fortitude which can suffer in silence, and, clasping 
the cross, be strong. His countenance now was 
pale and thoughtless, but not one lingering of its 
early, fitful clouds was on the tranquil forehead, 
curtained with its rich drapery of waving hair. 
The reflection of a mind at peace with all things 
shone on features that bore no sign of fretfulness 
or repining. 

‘“‘T am glad you have completed your task,” said 
his companion at last, “ for it is late, and you re- 
quire rest before encountering the fatigues await- 
ing you.” 

“ Rest! dear Edith!” he replied with a smile, 
“ occupation like this is not wearying, and you do 
not imagine how happy and tranquil I feel. How 
often, in my future wanderings, shall I remember 
your ever kind and tender watchfulness, whose so- 
licitude was with me to the last.” 

“Then, Arthur, why will you relinquish it ? why 
leave one who loves you so sincerely ?” 

** Because here I am surrounded by associations 
too sorrowful and humiliating to be laid aside, or 
forgotten ; I do not feel contented and I would wil- 
lingly taste the calm, self-approving enjoyment of 
those who forsake all things they hold dearest to 
go about to do good.” 

“But why deny me the same happiness, why 
refuse me the consolation of being your compan- 
ion amid the perils and privations you are about 
to dare? O! I would so gladly go with you to 
share your efforts, and to soothe your despondings.” 

“ Dearest, it cannot be. My life has nothing 
now to lese; for it has long ago parted with its 
youthful brightness; for me, the past is dim with 
many shadows, which the hereafter has no light to 
dissipate. My education and mode of life have 
wholly unfitted me for repose ; I must be active to 
be useful, and I wish to obtain, by my own exer- 
tions, the comforting consciousness of having be- 
stowed on others some glimmering of life’s holier 
aims, and of feeling, for my own consolation, that 
I have not lived and suffered utterly in vain.” He 
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fell too fast for utterance, and as though dreading a 
silence, he continued: “ The voyage I shall take 
will probably renovate my health, and the strong 
desire of conferring benefit will cheer me onward 
when my soul is sad, and my way seems solitary. 
Here I am wretched, and in quitting my native 
land, I shall leave nothing to regret but you. Do 
not urge me to commence my better course by an 
act of selfishness, for such it would be to allow you 
to sacrifice your present comforts, to separate you 
from a sphere of happiness and. usefulness, and 
from many who love you. I must have my will 
in this, dear Edith; let us look forward to our 
meeting, and strive to forget the pain of our fare- 
well!” 

Ah! these were easy words to say, and the voice 
that said them was clear and youthful, but they 
were listened to with many tears, and a heart that 
had lost its trustfulness. Arthur spoke kindly, bat 
with manhood’s self-engrossed philosophy. He 
could not comprehend that he was sacrificing to 
his vague and visionary schemes of good, the feel- 
ings of one who had followed and cared for him 
with almost a mother’s love. He-told of a plea- 
sant hereafter, while bidding her farewell for years, 
and he hoped and believed she would be happy, 
though he was leaving her to lengthened mental 
solitude. ©! itis well for man’s human happiness, 
that he looks into the spirit’s depths so lightly, and 
better still for woman’s peace in the time to come, 
that she has so often wept in disappointment and 
turned from her loneliness to heaven. 

Arthur’s intention was to go abroad, to traverse 
various lands lying in spiritual darkness, to seek 
out and relieve the poor, and to teach the ignorant 
he might meet in his wanderings. His wealth 
gave him advantages and facilities, and there was 
a tinge of romance around the scheme which not 
unusually blends with the missionary’s visions. He 
proposed spending several years in these efforts for 
others’ good, and trusted finally to return with a 
more resigned and contented disposition. It was 
the plan of an enthusiast, but its object was pure, 
and it was with a sentiment of honest pride in his 
self-control, that the poet laid aside his personal 
ambition and that strong desire for literary fame 
which had grown with his youth, and with the pil- 
grim spirit of endurance in his heart, went forth 
to battle with care and privation and disappointment. 

Slowly passed the gloomy period of the vision- 
ary’s exile; how slowly, they only can tell who, 
like Edith, have lived on with but one dream, one 
hope in life ; and after long continued warring with 
constitutional feebleness, and a thousand ills and 
perplexities, Arthur had written to announce his 
promised return. The gloss had disappeared from 
his wandering existence alone among strangers, 
and his heart, though still high and brave, was sad- 
der than he liked to believe. He began to realize 





paused as if expecting a reply, but Edith’s tears 
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that the spirit of benevolence which had carried 
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him so far, might have been as usefully, and far more 
happily, exercised around his own home. In this 
conviction, while still untiring in his earnest desire 
to benefit, the pilgrim had determined to relinquish 
a crusade whose success was so unsatisfying, and 
whose cross pressed too heavily, and anxiously did 
Edith count the long interval that must yet drag 
on before their meeting. Ah! how many were 
the loving thoughts and prayers, that angel-like 
went forth across the wild sea to the poet’s lonely 
dwelling ! 


The appointed time of restoration arrived, but} 


Arthur returned not, and in his stead came a letter 
filled with a stranger’s kind words of sympathy 
and condolence. 

The Exile saw his home no more, and a solitary 
grave, in a far off and sunny land, told where the 
weary had found rest.—Poor Edith! 


Jane Taytore WortTHINGTON. 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 





Mr. MESSENGER: 


A friend of mine, who has much of the vivid fancy and 
delicate sentiment of true poesy, has handed me the fol- 
lowing response to the little song, ‘‘ Not Again,” in your 
January issue. The playful idealism of these lines will 
commend them to your pages. M. 


ONCE AGAIN. 


Once again, once again 

All my former hope returns ; 
Love within my bosom burns ; 
Brighter dreams, than e’er before 
Swept my slumbering senses o’er, 
Pass along, and, as I sleep, 
Angels through the curtains peep, 
Whispering, as they shake their wings, 
Very many pleasant things, 

Once again! 


Once again, once again 
Take | to my tingling lip, 
Cups from which I used to sip ; 
How the purple bubbles shine !— 
Air-ships on a sea of wine! 
Wine and music! Ah! my lute, 
Long forgotten, why so mute ? 
If I touch thy silent string, 
Wilt thou for thy master sing 

Once again? 


Once again, once again ! 
Now my fingers, drunk with glee, 
Sweep thy chords of melody. 
Softly let thy numbers roll 
O’er my disenchanted soul ; 
Drive the shadow from the glass ; 
Let my youth before me pass ; 
Teach my pulses how to swell, 
And the same old love-tales tell 


Once again, once again! 
Jane and Mary, Ann and Sue, 
Carry with her eyes so blue! 
Betty with her locks of jet— 
Eyes a little darker yet! 
Rosa, Mag, and Eva sweet, 
Clustering in my vision meet, 
With forty-seven other flames ! 
Shall | name their very names 

Once again? 


Once again, once again 
Break my heart and see how soon,— 
In the passing of a moon,— 
It is whole, and beating free 
Under woman’s witchery ! 
Should ambition leap too high,— 
Fame avert her Eagle eye,— 
And the world grow cold the while,— 
Go thou back to woman’s smile 

Once again! 





LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
BY GEORGE WATTERSTON. 


Landscape Gardening is a modern art. Pre- 
vious to the last century, it may be. said scarcely 
to have existed. The brilliant imaginations and 
inventive genius of the ancient poets had not 
bodied forth a creation which could be compared 
to the productions of an art now so justly admired, 
and which has been aptly denominated the “ art of 
creating landscape.” Until the age of Homer, 
the great father of Epic poetry, no higher notion 
of a garden was entertained than that of an enclo- 
sure of a few acres of ground, comprehending 
orchard, vineyard and kitchen garden, and even 
this meagre poetic conception the Greeks did not 
subsequently improve. That illustrious poet thus 
describes the garden of Alcinous, which, poor as it 
is, was the nearest approach which his creative 
mind could make to what the cultivators of the 
art have termed a landscape garden. 


‘* Four acres was the allotted space of ground 
Fenced with a green enclosure all around. 

Tall thriving trees confessed the fruitful mould, 
The red’ning apple ripens into gold. 

Here the blue fig with luscious juice o’erflows ; 
With deeper red the full pomegranate glows ; 
The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear, 
The verdant olives flourish round the year, 

Beds of all various kinds, forever green, 

In beauteous order terminate the scene.” 


The Greeks seem to have had, at no period, any 
idea of Landscape Gardening, and the Romans had 
not made much farther advances in the art. The 
only gardens they cultivated were those devoted to 
the production of esculent and culinary vegetables. 





Once again! 


As objects of pleasure and beauty, they are not 
mentioned by Cato, Varro, Columella or Paladius. 
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The Tusculan villa of Cicero has not been described 
by him, but it was far from being laid out and orna- 
mented in the manner which the beautiful art of 
which we are speaking, would have suggested. 
““The Romans preferred,” says Walpole, “ grot- 
toes, caves and hollows of mountains, or porticos ; 
walks of plain trees, canals, baths and breezes 
from the sea,” and in their gardens they seem to 
have been particularly partial to pine trees, and 
flowers, especially roses. 


Fraxinus in sylvis pulcherrima, pinus in hortis. 


The villas of the elegant Pliny were artificial 
and formal, ornamented with box, cut into the 
shapes of monsters, animals, letters and the names 
of the owner and artificer, and possessing neither 
rural nor natural beauty. The style was such as 
prevailed in France and England about two centu- 
ries ago. It may seem extraordinary, but it is 
nevertheless true, that neither the Greeks nor Ro- 
mans had much taste for the beauties of nature, if 
we may judge from the works they have left us, 
especially for landscape composition. No where 
do we find any graphic descriptions of natural 
scenery, such as are frequently met with in the 
works of Sir Walter Scott, Cooper, Mrs. Radcliff, 
Thompson and other modern writers—and this is 
the more remarkable, when we consider the rich 
and splendid natural scenery of Greece and Italy. 
“ Even the languages of Greece and Rome,” says 
a writer on this subject, “appear to have been 
almost deficient in all those terms which are re- 
quired for depicting inanimate nature, and many of 
which we moderns have borrowed from the pain- 
ter’s vocabulary. They have few that indicate 
form and outline with tolerable precision, still fewer 
that supply all the variety of coloring which land- 
scape description has occasion for. While they 
set events and human actions and passions before 
us, in all their interest and energy, they disregarded, 
whether through inability to paint it or not, what 
relates to the lucal sense or background, be it land- 
scape or architecture, and in this they may be said 
to have adhered to the system of their dramatic 
representations which, according to our modern 
notions, must have been nearly altogether destitute 
of the illusion produced by scenery.”* Their genius 
was more influenced by forms than natural scenery, 
more sculpturesgue than picturesque. ‘Though 
gifted with the most acute perception of what was 
beautiful and graceful in the animal structure, they 
had but little apparent sensibility for the varied 
beauties of inanimate nature. “ Neither Theo- 
critus nor Virgil can be considered as a master in 
the art of depicting rural scenery; with them it 
consists only of bald, vague generalities, which do 
not allow us to distinguish any individual features, 
much less are any of the features themselves ex- 


pressed with such truth of coloring as to be embo- 
died forth to the imagination.”* 

Almost all the fine arts, too, except Landscape 
Gardening, were cultivated and perfected, and “ in 
an age,” says Walpole, “ when architecture dis- 
played all its grandeur, purity and taste; when 
there arose Vespasian’s amphitheatre, the temple 
of Peace, Trajan’s forum, Domitian’s baths, and 
Adrian’s villa, the ruins and vestiges of which 
still excite our astonishment and curiosity ; a Roman 
Consul, a polished Emperor’s friend and a man of 
elegant literature and taste, delighted in what the 
mob now scarcely admire in a college garden.”} 

Among the Jews, with a fine climate and sur- 
rounded by beautiful natural scenery, the art of 
Landscape Gardening was as little known as among 
the Greeks and Romans. Solomon mentions that 
he made “ gardens and orchards, and planted trees 
in them of all kind of fruits;” and fountains and 
streams formed a part of their composition. But 
these were not the gardens which modern art has 
produced. Among the Persians we hear of the 
hanging gardens of Babylon, which are said to 
owe their origin to the Queen of Nebuchadnezzar, 
who, to pacify the regrets she experienced at leav- 
ing the country of her birth, which appeared so 
beautiful by contrast, erected the famous terraces, 
planted with trees and supporting rural seats and 
banquetting halls, and ornamented and refreshed 
with fountains, which became one of the wonders 
of the world. These, however, were limited in 
extent, and distinguished merely for their laxury 
and expense. In “other words,” says Walpole, 
“they were what sumptuous gardens have been 
in all ages till the present, unnatural, enriched by 
art, possibly with fountains, statues, ballustrades 
and summer houses, and were any thing but ver- 
dant and rural. 

The modern Italians, unlike their predecessors, 
began to develope a taste for gardening as an art, 
but it was too formal or geometric to be garden- 
esque and natural. The Italian and French style 
of gardens was artificial, but magnificent, and con- 
sisted of terraces ornamented with ballustrades, 
magnificent flights of steps, arcades and grottoes ; 
clipped hedges of great elevation, with niches and 
recesses for statues, vases and other ornaments of 
sculpture. The Dutch style, introduced by William 
III., and which prevailed in England for about fifty 
years was not much better, and was distinguished 
for sloped terraces formed of grass, land and 
water made into regular shapes by art, and adorned 
with trees in pots, or ‘planted alternately and 
clipped to preserve the most perfect regularity of 
shape”—and leisure, “in trim gardens, took his 
pleasure.” “The compass and the square,” says 
Walpole, “ were of more use than the nurseryman. 
The measured walk, the quincunx and the étoile 


* Foreign Quarterly Review, vol. 16. 





* Foreign Quarterly Review, vol. 16. 


+ Walpole’s Aneedotes of Painting, vol. 4. 
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imposed their unsatisfying sameness on évery royal 
and noble garden. Trees were headed and their 
sides pared away; many French groves seem 
green chests set upon poles. Seats of marble, 
arbors and summer houses terminated every vista; 
and symmetry, even when the space was too large 
to permit its being remarked at one view, was so 
essential, that, as Pope observed, 


“Grove nods to grove, each alley has a brother 
And half the platform just reflects the other.” 


This formal, or geometric style was all the rage 
at the commencement of the 17th century in those 
parts of Europe where ornamental gardening pre- 
vailed, and the most distinguished artist of that age, 
if artist he could be called, was Le Notre, who 
acquired great reputation as a designer, and became 
so prominent a favorite of Louis XIV. as to receive 
from him several honorary marks of his bounty 
and regard. Le Notre designed and laid out the 
famous gardens of Versailles, and introduced his 
geometric style into England where it continued 
till Kent, and afierwards Brown appeared, who 
invented what has been called the modern style of 
gardening, and to whom and their successor, Repton, 
England is mainly indebted for the high perfec- 
tion to which the art has attained in that country 
within the last century. Nature, under the direc- 
tion of Le Notre, had been ‘banished, or concealed 
by art. He seemed to have forgotten the maxim, 
ars est celare ariem, and his great aim was to dis- 
play the triumph of art over nature till it became 
so obvious and so uniform that it lost its novelty 
and ceased to please. Nature was the model of 
Brown, and Brown the model of his followers, who 
copied him without his genius or taste, till the 
fashion he had introduced was in danger of becom- 
ing more tiresome, insipid and unnatural than the 
worst style of Italian er Dutch examples.* What 
Walpole says of Kent, may with equal truth be 
said of Brown and Repton, his successors in this 
noble art. He leaped the fence and saw that all 
nature was a garden. He felt the delicious con- 
trast of hill and valley changing imperceptibly into 
each other; tasted the beauty of the gentle swell, 
or concave scoop, and remarked how loose groves 
crowned an easy eminence with happy ornament, 
and while they called in the distant view between 
their graceful stems, removed and extended the 
prospect by delusive perspective. The great prin- 
ciples on which he worked were perspective and 
light andshade. Groups of trees broke too uni- 
form or too extensive a lawn; evergreens and 
woods were opposed to the glare of the champaign, 
and where the view was less fortunate, or so much 
exposed as to be beheld at once, he blotted out 
some parts by thick shades to divide it into variety, 
or to make the richest scene more enchanting by 
reserving it to a further advance of the spectator’s 


* Repton on Landscape Gardening. 








step. Thus selecting favorite objects and veiling 
deformities by screens of a plantation; sometimes 
allowing the rudest waste to add its foil to the 
richest theatre, he realized the compositions of the 
greatest masters in painting. Where objects were 
wanting to animate his horizon, his taste as an 
architect could bestow immediate termination. His 
buildings, his seats, his temples, were more the 
works of his pencil than his compasses. We owe 
the restoration of Greece and the diffusion of archi- 
tecture to his skill in landscape. But of all the 
beauties he added to the face of the country, none 
surpassed his management of water. Adieu to 
canals, circular basons, and cascades tumbling 
down marble steps, that last absurd magnificence 
of Italian and French villas. ‘The forced elevation 
of cataracts was no more. The genile stream 
was taught to serpentine seemingly at its pleasure, 
and where discontinued by different levels, its 
course appeared to be concealed by thickets pro- 
perly interspersed, and glittering again at a dis- 
tance where it might be supposed naturally to arise. 
Its borders were smoothed, but preserved their 
waving irregularity. A few trees scattered here 
and there on its edges sprinkled the tame bank that 
accompanied its meanders; and when it disap- 
peared among the hills, shades descending from 
the heights leaned towards its progress, and framed 
the distant point of light under which it was lost, 
as it turned aside to either hand of the blue horizon. 

“Thus dealing in none but the colors of nature, 
and catching its most favorable features, men saw 
a new creation opening before their eyes. The 
living landscape was chastened, or polished, not 
transformed. Freedom was given to the forms of 
trees ; they extended their branches unrestricted, 
and where any eminent oak or master beech had 
escaped maiming and survived the forest, bush and 
bramble were removed, and all its honors were 
restored to distinguish and shade the plain. Where 
the united plumage of an ancient wood extended 
wide its undulating canopy and stood venerable in 
its darkness, Kent thinned the foremost ranks, and 
left so many detached and scattered trees as soft- 
ened the approach of gloom and blended a che- 
quered light with the thus lengthened shadows of 
the remaining columns.” ‘This very just praise 
was merited by the father of Landscape Gardening 


in England; but his suecessor, Brown, and after 


him, Repton, added greatly to the improvements 
which Kent had introduced; and making nature 
their model and guided by a finer taste, brought 
this beautiful art to the high state of perfection 
which it has now reached in England. Brown 
was self-taught and had originally been a kitchen 
gardener. His great excellence consisted in that 
rare faculty of prejudging, or foreseeing effects, 
which enabled him to know beforehand what would 
be the effect of any improvement he designed to 
make. His style of Landscape Gardening was 
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admired and approved by all who saw and could 
feel its beauties. It was, however, rendered still 
more perfect by his successor Repton. Mr. Rep- 
ton was born in the year 1752 of respectable pa- 
rents, and educated with considerable care. He 
early indicated a fondness for gardening, was a 
great admirer of nature, whose beauties he studied 
with a painter’s feelings and regarded with a pain- 
ter’s eye. After trying various occupations for a 
livelihood, without success, “‘ the possibility,” says 
his biographer, “ of turning to advantage that natural 
taste for improving the beauties of scenery, which 
had formed one of the dearest pleasures of his 
rural life, suggested itself to his mind,” and bend- 
ing his whole attention to the acquisition of the 
technical knowledge necessary for the practical 
purposes of his profession he became a “ Land- 
scape Gardener,”—a designation which he was the 
first to assume. To this profession he devoted 
himself with the most signal success and to the 
great improvement of many of the villas and seats 
of gentlemen in England, till his death in 1818, 
and to the very last his love of the beauties of 
nature was manifested in the wish he expressed, 
that he might be buried in “a garden of roses.” 
His wish was gratified, and his body was interred 
in the graveyard of the picturesque church of 
Aylesham in Norfolk, and on a simple Gothic 
monument, erected to his memory, was inscribed 
the following beautiful epitaph written by himself: 


“Not like the Egyptian tyrants—consecrate, 
Unmixed with others, shall my dust remain ; 
But mouldering, blended, melting into earth, 
Mine shall give form and color to the rose ; 
And while its vivid blossoms cheer mankind, 
Its perfum’d odor shall ascend to heaven.” 


To the poets some have'ascribed, if not the 
origin, at least many of the finest ideas on Land- 
scape Gardening. Milton, long before the unnatu- 
ral and geometric style had been exploded, con- 
ceived, with the prophetic eye of taste, the beauties 
which should enter into the composition of a garden. 
The following description was written fifty years 
before the introduction of the modern style of gar- 
dening. 





“Through Eden went a river large, 

Nor changed his course, but through the shaggy hill 
Pass’d, underneath engulphed, for God had thrown 
That mountain as his garden mound, high raised 
Upon the rapid current, which thro’ veins 

Of porous earth with kindly thirst updrawn, 

Rose a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 
Watered the garden— 

from that sapphire fount, the crisped brooks 
Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 

With mazy error, under pendant shades 

Ran nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 

Flow’rs worthy of Paradise, which not nice art 

In beds and curious knots, but nature boon 
Poured fourth profuse on hill and dale and plain, 
Both where the morning sun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the unpierced shade 





Imbrown’d the noontide bowers. Thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various view.” 


Dr. Warton supposes, and no doubt justly, that the 
poet Thompson, by his Seasons, contributed to in- 
fluence and direct the taste in this art. “ The pe- 
culiar merit of the work itself,” says Alison,* “the 
singular felicity of its descriptions and, above all, 
the fine enthusiasm which it displays and which 
it is so fitted to excite, with regard to the works of 
nature, were most singularly adapted to promote 
the growth of an infant art, which had for its ob- 
ject the production of natural beauty; and by dif- 
fusing every where both the admiration of nature 
and the knowledge of its expression, prepared, in a 
peculiar degree, the minds of men in general, both 
to feel the effects and to judge of the fidelity of 
those scenes in which it was imitated. By these 
means, and by the singular genius of some late 
masters, the art of gardening has gradually as- 
cended from the pursuit of particular to the pur- 
suit of general beauty; to realize whatever the 
fancy of the painter has imagined and to create a 
scenery more pure, more harmonious and more 
expressive than any that is to be found in nature 
itself.” 

It has been thought, too, that the study of prints 
and of the exquisite productions of the landscape 
painters has added much to the improvement of 
Landscape Gardening. Uvedale Price, inhis Essays 
on the Picturesque, contends that the study of the 
works of eminent painters and a knowledge of the 
principles of their art are essential to the perfec- 
tion of ornamental gardening, and these, he thinks, 
have been neglected, or were not possessed by Kent, 
Brown and other improvers. Painters see effects 
in nature which men in general do not see. Quam 
multa vident pictores, says Cicero, gue nos non 
videmus! “The only models of composition,” he 
observes, ‘that approach to perfection, the only 
fixed and unchanging selections from the works of 
nature united with those of art, are in the pictures 
and designs of the most eminent masters,” and, he 
continues, ** whatever minute and partial objections 
may be made to the study of pictures for the pur- 
pose of improvement, yet certainly the great lead- 
ing principles of the one art, as general composition, 
harmony of tints, unity of character, and even 
breadth and effect of light and shade, are equally 
applicable to the other.” Repton, however, will 
not exactly coiacide in opinion with Price, and I 
think with some justice. There is undoubtedly a 
considerable difference between landscape painting 
and Landscape Gardening, though it is highly im- 
portant that the professor of the latter should pos- 
sess a knowledge of the former. Mr. Alison has 
drawn a correct line of distinction between these 
arts. “In the art of gardening,” he observes, 
“the great materials of the scene are provided by 
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Nature herself, and the artist must satisfy himself 
with that degree of expression which she has be- 
stowed. In a landscape, on the contrary, the pain- 
ter has the choice of the circumstances he is to 
represent, and’ can give whatever form or extent 
he pleases to the expression he wishes to convev. 
In gardening, the materials of the scene are few, 
and these few unwieldy, and the artist must often 
content himself with the reflection that he has 
given the best disposition in his power to the scanty 
and intractable materials of nature. In a land- 
scape, on the contrary, the whole range of sce- 
nery is before the eye of the painter.” 

Landscape Gardening is not an imitative or ima- 
ginative art. It is not a copy of nature, but na- 
ture itself. All the materials are prepared and 
even shaped by her, and the arrangement and dis- 
position of them in such a manner as to render 
them beautiful and picturesque depend upon the 
skill and taste of the improver. He executes, 
with the materials with which nature furnishes him, 
the landscape he has previously formed in his mind 
and which he must adapt to the peculiar locality of 
the grounds he may be called upontoimprove. It 
has been even doubted whether this is an art. 
“In our opinion,” says a writer in the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, “ it is rather selection and com- 
bining taste and good feeling that are employed in 
thus seconding nature, than that creative power 
which constitutes the artist and which enables him 
to draw entirely from the stores of his own fancy 
and embody at once his ideas.” But I cannot con- 
ceive that the power of what Walpole happily 
terms the art of “creating landscape,” is less an 
art than that of painting one, though the materials 
are different. The Landscape Gardener forms in 
his own mind what, when executed, becomes a 
beautiful landscape, and, though he employs ground, 
water, trees and buildings to fill up the outline of 
what his genius, skill and taste have created, it is 
not less artistical than if he employed all the ne- 
cessary colors to embody his conception on can- 
vass. It is true, that Landscape Gardening is 
freed from one essential portion of art and which 
is its principal charm in painting. We mean exe- 
cution, which in gardening is left to nature. But 
this does not lesson the skill and talent requisite 
for such a purpose, “ since,” says the writer above 
quoted, “‘ besides the painter's eye and sensibility, 
a master in Landscape Gardening must also pos- 
sess a high degree of prescient vision, so as to be 
able to foresee results that will not develope and 
manifest themselves till long afterwards. The 
landscape painter can try an effect, and if dissatis- 
fied with it, efface it and proceed afresh. Not so 


the Landscape Gardener, his process is far more 
slow and uncertain, nor can he alter at pleasure, 
unless in parts of mere detail.” 

Repton conceives that the difference between 








painting and gardening consists in the following 
particulars. 

First. .“* The spot from whence the view is taken 
is in a fixed state to the painter; but the gardener 
surveys his scenery while in motion, and from dif- 
ferent windows in the same front he sees objects 
in different situations.” 

Secondly. “The quantity of view, or field of v1- 
sion in nature is much greater than any picture 
will admit.” 

Thirdly. “The view from an eminence down 
a steep hill is not to be represented in painting, 
although it is often one of the most pleasing cir- 
cumstances of natural landscape.” 

Fourthly. “The light which the painter may 
bring from any point of the compass, must, in real 
scenery, depend on the time of the day. It must 
also be remembered, that the light of a picture can 
only be made strong by contrast of shade, while 
in nature every object may be strongly illumined 
without destroying the composition, or disturbing 
the keeping. And 

Lastly. “The foreground, which, by framing 
the view, is absolutely necessary to the picture, is 
often totally deficient, or seldom such as a painter 
chooses to represent.”* 

In a painting, the eye is confined to a single 
point of view—but in Landscape Gardening, which 
is a copy of natural scenery, the foreground is 
constantly changing and becomes middle ground 
or distance as the spectator advances. In coloring 
too, they may differ, for the coloring which a 
painter would employ to give truth to a view in 
America, would not be such as would be proper to 
paint one in Italy, or France, where the masters in 
landscape have studied. But “it is not,” says 
Repton, “from the coloring only, but the general 
composition of landscapes that the painter and 
Landscape Gardener will feel the difference in 
their respective arts; and although each may oc- 
casionally assist the other, yet I should no more 
advise the latter in laying out the scenery of a 
place to copy the confined field of vision, or affect 
the careless graces of Claude or Poussin, than I 
should recommend, as a subject proper for a land- 
scape painter, the formal rows or quincunx position 
of trees in geometric gardening.” But whatever 
may be the difference which exists between these 
two arts, Landscape Gardening may be considered 
as claiming the superiority both in beauty and 
utility, and is, in the language of a French author, 
“@ la poesie et ala peinture ce que realité est a la 
description et l'original a la copie.” 

In passing from the ancient, or geometric style, 
to the modern, or natural, the first improvers fell, 
perhaps, into an opposite extreme. ‘This is the 
danger in all sudden transitions. They seemed to 
conceive that crooked lines, serpentine windings 
and carelessness were true objects of beauty, and 
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declared that nature abhorred a straight line ; and 
thus fatigued the eye by incessant curves. They 
did not seem to be aware, that in her sublimest 
works nature prefers the straight line, as is shown 
in the apparent horizon of the ocean and the rays 
of the sun. “ This meandering and serpentine 
line,” says Repton, “ soon prevailed in every thing, 
whether it was a line of a road, a walk, a canal, or 
the surface of the ground, or even the fence of a 
plantation, till at length it became as monotonous 
as the straight line.” Mr. Knight, in his poem en- 
titled the Landscape, has thus happily ridiculed 
this extravagant propensity for curved lines : 

“Plain gravel walks, thro’ which we winding go 

In endless serpentines that nothing show, 


Till tir’d, I ask, ‘why this eternal round ” 
And the pert gard’ner says, ‘ ’tis pleasure ground.’ ” 


The Landscape Gardener who possesses taste, will 
of course avoid both extremes and follow na- 
ture in her simplicity, symmetry, variety and beau- 
tv. He will avoid, on the one hand, the absurdity 
of clipping trees into formal figures, and cutting 
hedges so as to resemble walls, and disposing 
gardens in the shape of the human body, as has 
been done ; and, on the other, the equally censura- 
ble extreme of giving every thing the form of a 
curve, which, though the imaginary line of beauty, 
becomes tame and monotonous when carried to an 
extreme. By the improver of taste, aunion of the 


old and modern style may be made to produce a 
A high degree of 
artificial beauty may be tolerated, if it does not 
become too obvious, and degenerate into the un- 


harmonious and happy effect. 


natural. The very idea of a garden, it has been 


said, is that of a carefully cultivated spot ; conse- 


quently, the artificial character may be permitted 


to manifest itself decidedly in the ornamental spe- 
In 
this species of gardening, the professedly ornamen- 


cies, if no violence be done to nature itself. 


so much as the unskilfulness with which it is laid 
on, that offends the eye; the offence consists in 


the imposition being detected. The Landscape 
Gardener should bear this in mind; he mast be- 
ware of painting too thick,—of overdoing embel- 
lishment till he pushes beauty to the very verge of 
absurdity. Either he must make no attempt at 
concealing his machinery, or hide it most effectu- 
‘ally, unless he is content to pass for a bungler.” 
Although the artist of genius will always en- 
deavor to conceal his art, it is important that de- 
ceptions should be practised, as they always will 
be, in the highest works of art. The Landscape 
Gardener is always the most successful when he 
makes his work appear to be the exclusive work 
of nature. It is that which constitutes his excel- 
lence and the beauty of his work. Burke has 
asserted with truth, “that a true artist should put 
a generous deceit on the spectators and effect the 
noblest designs by easy methods. No work of 
art can be great but as it deceives, to be otherwise 
is the prerogative of nature only.”* In laying out 
ground, these deceptions must be resorted to; the 
hill is formed to give it, in appearance, greater ele- 
vation; a stream is enlarged to make it resemble 
a river, or embanked to produce the appearance of 
a lake; and all these must seem to be natural, or 
they will cease to afford pleasure to the mind. 
These deceptions are nothing more than the re- 
sult of 





“ The art clandestine and conceal’d design.” 


It is its excellence to display all the natural beau- 
ties and conceal the natural defects of the situa- 
tion which is to be improved,—to give the appear- 
ance of extent and freedom by carefully concealing 
the boundaries,—to make the whole appear the 
work of nature and not of art and to remove or 
conceal all objects of mere convenience and com- 
forts, if they cannot be made ornamental and to 








tal and “which admits of the highest degree of 
recherché embellishments, care should be taken 
not to lose sight of artistical effect and sentiment, 
and as the style depends more upon details and the 
finish of minutie than that of landscape does, it is 
better adapted for a small than a large scale, and 
for the immediate environs of aresidence.”* But 
the Landscape Gardener endeavors in his imitations, 
orrather his direction of nature, to reject every 
thing which has the appearance of being artificial. 
His must be, in the language of Tasso, 


blend harmoniously with the landscape. It is in 
these great requisites that modern gardening dif- 
fers from the ancient. But in carrying out these 
principles, nature must be followed and not forced. 
The golden rule of the improver’s practice must be 




















“To consult the genius of the place in all!” 


** Avant tout connoissez votre site ; et du lieu 

Adorez le génie, et consultez le dieu.”— Delille. 
Every situation will not admit of being formed 
into landscape ; but still the art of the improver 
can make it more beautiful than it was, and his 
labor should be to dispose every thing with a view 
to effect. The principal aim of the Landscape 
Gardener is to create the picturesque and beauti- 
ful and but rarely the sublime—unless the ge- 
nius loci will admit of it. But the wild and ro- 
mantic are seldom within the range of human 
habitations. ‘ Nature,” says Rousseau, “ flies from 


“ L’arte che tutto fa nulla se scopre,” 





and therefore it requires the nicest and most deli- 
cate judgment and feeling to conceal those contri- 
vances which convert that which originally had no 
charms into a scene of striking beauty. “It is 
not,” says the writer already quoted, “ the facti- 
tious bloom upon the cheek of a beautiful woman 
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frequented places; it is on the summit of moun- 
tains, in the depths of forests and in desert islands 
that she displays her most touching charms: those 
who love her and cannot go so far to seek her are 
reduced -to the necessity of forcing her to take up 
her habitation among them; but this cannot be 
done without a certain degree of illusion.” It may, 
perhaps, be questioned whether this art can suc- 
ceed in producing any thing higher than picturesque 
beauty, or a harmonious mixture of forms, colors, 
lights and shades; but it is caleulated, in the lan- 
guage of Alison, to ‘‘ realize whatever the fancy 
of the painter has imagined and to create a sce- 
nery more pure, more harmonious and more ex- 
pressive than any that is to be found: in Nature 
herself.” Shenstone is of opinion that it pleases 
the imagination by “scenes of grandeur, beauty and 
variety;” and Wheatley, who has written a very ex- 
cellent work on the subject, declares that the busi- 
ness of the Landscape Gardener “ is to select and 
apply whatever is great, elegant, or charactesistic 
in the scenery of nature, or in art,—to discover 
and show all the advantages of the place upon 
which he is employed,—to supply its defects,—to 
correct its faults, and to improve its beauties.” 
This is a just designation of the business of a Land- 
scape Gardener, whose aim, moreover, should be 
the attainment of the highest degree of beauty 
which his own imagination can suggest, or the ge- 
nius of the place and the circumstances of the 
proprietor will admit of. ‘This is a noble and beau- 
tiful art, but it is one 


Which teaches wealth and pride 
How to obtain their wish—the world’s applause.” 
Mason. 


Nor is this done at great expense. 


‘*Ce noble emploi demande un artiste qui pense, 
Prodigue de génié, mais non pas de depense. 
Delille. 


Which has been thus paraphrased— 


“Insult not nature with absurd expense, 
Nor spoil her simple charms by vain pretence ; 
Weigh well the subject, be with caution bold, 
Profuse of genius, not profuse of gold.” 

The Gardens. 


The eleménts which enter into the composition of 
this'art and which constitute its sources of plea- 
sure, are, according to Repton, the following : 

Ist. Congruity, or a proper adaptation of the 
several parts to the whole. 

Qnd. Utility—which includes convenience, com- 
fort, neatness and every thing that conduces to the 
purposes of habitation. 

3rd. Order. Including correctness and finishing. 

4th. Symmetry. Both this and the preceding 
are natural to the human mind. It loves those 
beautiful proportions and that regularity which con- 
stitute symmetry. ‘“ Things,” says Montesquieu, 
“‘that we see in succession ought to have variety, 





those, on the contrary, that we see at one glance, 
ought to have symmetry; thus, at one glance, we 
see the front of a building, a parterre, a temple ; 
in such things there is always a symmetry which 
pleases the mind by the facility it gives it of taking 
in the whole object at once.” 

The preceding four heads are not favorable to 
picturesque beauty ; but belong more particularly 
to the ancient style of gardening which I have pre- 
viously recommended to be blended with the mo- 
dern, where the buildings, limited extent of ground 
and other circumstances require its retention. 

5th. Picturesque Effect. This furnishes the im- 
prover with breadth of light and shade ; forms of 
groups, outlines, coloring, balance of composition 
and occasional advantage from roughness and de- 
cay. the effect of time and age. Price considers 
this head at great length and thinks that Kent and 
Brown and their followers have neglected it en- 
tirely. 

6th. Intricacy. This, though distinct from va- 
riety, is so blended with it, that one can scarcely 
exist without the other. It is defined by Price to 
be “‘ that disposition of objects which, by a partial 
and uncertain concealment, excites and nourishes 
curiosity.” 

7th. Simplicity; or that disposition of objects 
which, without exposing all of them equally to 
view at once, may lead the eye to each by an easy 
gradation, without confusion or perplexity. 

8th. Variety. 9th. Novelty. 10th. Contrast, 
which supplies the place of novelty by a sudden 
and unexpected change of scenery, provided the 
transitions be neither too frequent, nor too violent. 

11th. Continuity. 12th. Association. This, Mr. 
Repton thinks is one of the most impressive sources 
of delight; more particularly from that personal 
attachment to long known objects, perhaps indif- 
ferent in themselves, as the favorite seat, the tree, 
the walk or the spot endeared by the remembrance 
of past events. Objects of this sort are often 
preferred to the most beautiful scenes that painting 
can represent, or gardening create. 

13th. Grandeur. This is a source of pleasure 
mixed with the sublime. It is, however, but rarely 
picturesque. 

14th. Appropriation. A term employed by Rep- 
ton to describe extent of property, the appearance 
and display of which are a source of pleasure not 
to be disregarded. 

15th. Animation; or that pleasure experienced 
from seeing life and motion; whether the gliding 
or dashing of water, the sportive play of animals, 
or the wavy motion of trees. 

16th. And lastly, the seasons and times of the 
day, which are very different to the gardener and 
the painter. 

These are the principles on which Landscape 
Gardening has been founded, and the great sources 
of the pleasure which it is calculated to produce. 
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Whether it be a fine art or not is a matter of very 
little importance. -It is one which is worthy of 
pursuit as a source of the purest and most delight- 
ful recreation, and suited to benefit the mind and 
body. “The enjoyment which it affords is at 
once sensual and intellectual, and if less stimula- 
ting than many other sensual gratifications, it has 
the superiority over them, that it is the least palling 
of any, or rather one that is incapable of satiating. 
There is, moreover, this great advantage attending 
the pursuit, that it is one in which decided failure 
is almost utterly impossible ; for although the most 
may not be made of a situation, or the combinations 
produced become trivial and poor; there will still 
be the ineffable charm of the materials themselves, 
of verdure and vegetation in various hues and 
shapes; for even the smallest shrubbery which 
offers nothing answering the idea of landscape, 
delights the eye by nature’s detail.”’* 

Having shown what constitutes the sources of 
pleasure in Landscape Gardening, it may be neces- 
sary to mention briefly the knowledge and talents 
which the landscape gardener should possess to attain 
perfection in his beautiful art. He must not only 
be able to design an improvement but have the 
practical skill to execute it. The beautiful land- 
scape which he may paint on canvass cannot be 
realized without a practical knowledge of plant- 
ing, grading and removing earth. To his know- 
ledge of drawing and painting must be added that 
of surveying, mechanics, hydraulics, agriculture, 
botany and the principles of architecture. But the 
most essential qualification he can possess is that 
of foreseeing effects, or that faculty which will 
enable him to judge of the effect of a design before 
it is carried into execution, and thus save himself 
the trouble and his employer the expense of re- 
modelling his original design, and also the loss of 
time which it will require to judge of the result. 
Above all, however, it is important to study nature 
in her various phases of beauty, grandeur and pic- 
turesqueness. ‘To the gardener, as well as the 
poet and the painter, nature, la belle nature, must 
be the model. In short, 

“To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 
To rear the column, or the arch to bend, 


To swell the terrace, or to sink the grot, 
In all, let nature never be forgot.” 


Of the elements necessary to constitute a Land- 
scape Garden, namely, grounds, woods, water and 
buildings, we have not time to speak at large, 
nor is it, perhaps, desirable. It is by the judicious 
formation, arrangement and disposition of these, 
according to the best principles of taste, that beauty 
is displayed and the skill of the improver exercised. 
The objects in all operations upon ground are 
beauty of art or design and improvement of natu- 
ral scenery. In both the ancient and modern style 
of gardening, the grand effect is produced by woops, 


“which, whether in scattered forests, thickets, or 
groups, or in compact geometric squares, avenues, or 
rows, constitute the greatest charm of every coun- 
try.” <A tree is always a noble and beautiful ob- 
ject. ‘Jt combines every species of beauty from 
its sublime effect as a whole, to the most minute 
and refined expression of mind, in the individual 
beauty of its leaves, and exhibits that majestic uni- 
formity and infinite variety which constitute the 
essence of relative beauty.” When the ground 
possesses no striking features of beauty, or gran- 
deur, it may still be greatly improved by planting, 
which will thus impart to the scene variety of 
verdure, and the richness of woodland beauty. 
“ From the tangled thicket to the light open grove, 
between the interstices of whose foliage the sun- 
beams dart and flicker upon the grassy sward,— 
from the plant and shrub to the majestically spread- 
ing tree—all these may be formed. Independently 
of their nobleness as objects of sight, the aspect 
of venerable trees and woods exerts a powerful 
influence over the mind; there is a charm even in 
the very monotony of a dense and uninterrupted 
screen of wood, and, when viewed from an emi- 
nence, such an expanse of foliage and verdure par- 
takes, like the ocean, of the sublime.”* 

The parts which form a wood and constitute its 
varied and intricate boundary, are thickets, or 
clumps, groups, or single plants of either tree or 
shrub. We cannot dwell on the manner in which 
these are to be arranged. The effect of the whole 
must be kept constantly in view. In planting, we 
are told, uniformity, variety and intricacy as a 
whole and use as well as beauty in the parts, must 
never be neglected, nor forgotten. ‘The natural 
surface will influence, in no small degree, both the 
groups and masses. The beauty of all verdant 
scenery depends more than on any other circum- 
stance, on the inequalities of the ground. A few 
trees on the summit of a knoll will give it the ap- 
pearance of a hill. A connected train of groups, 
placed along the back of a ridge, produces at once 
a bolder and more varied outline. “In recom- 
mending that hills should be planted,” says Repton, 
‘**] do not mean that the summits should be covered 
by a patch, or clump; the woods of the valleys 
should, on the contrary, seem to climb the hills by 
such connecting lines as may neither appear mea- 
gre nor artificial, but following the natural shapes 
of the ground, produce an apparent continuity of 
wood falling down the hills in various directions.” 
In extending this practice to mountain scenery the 
powerful effect of wood may be nobly displayed by 
the hand of the artist. 

—— * Rich the robe, 
And ample let it flow, that Nature wears 
On her thron’d eminence! where’er she takes 
Her horizontal march, pursue her step 


With sweeping train of forest; hill to hill 
Unite, with prodigality of shade.”— Mason. 
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“The outline of a wood,” says Wheatley, “‘ may 
sometimes be great and always beautiful; the first 
requisite is irregularity. The true beauty of an 
outline consists more in breaks than in sweeps, 
rather in angles than rounds, in variety, not in suc- 
cession.” Great art and skill are required in remo- 
ving trees and thinning woods, for in this the Land- 
scape Gardener is enabled to show “ his knowledge 
of pleasing combinations, his genius for painting 
and his acute perception of the principles of an 
art which transfers the imitative, though perma- 
nent beauties of a picture to the purposes of ele- 
gant and comfortable habitation, the ever varying 
effects of light and shade, and the inimitable cir- 
cumstances of a natural landscape.” 

Next to woods the most important and interest- 
ing feature in natural, as well as artificial land- 
scape, is water. Nothing so much heightens its 
beauties. Its silvery brilliancy, rapid flow, or 
quiet repose, reflecting the varied images on its 
banks, must always render it, in its various combi- 
nations, an object of pleasure to the eye. “If 
there be less of sparkle and animation there is cer- 
tainly not less of picturesque and poetic charm in 
a scene where a stream or lake is embosomed 
among overhanging banks and shaggy trees that 
cast, if not absolutely a gloom, a dense mass of 
shadow over its surface.” Gilpin, in speaking of 
water, says that its decoration depends upon the 
description of scenery around it. If it be wild, the 
accompaniments of the river, or Jake should par- 
take of that character. Broken banks and roots 
of trees, bared by the action of the water, with 
their stems occasionally slanting athwart a stream, 
will unite the river with corresponding boldness to 
the scenery around. But if the water reposes 
in the smoother lap of nature, its decorations should 
be adapted to the tranquillity of the scene. The 
smooth grassy bank sliding almost imperceptibly 
into the water, will be relieved by a jutting point, 
fringed with varieties of water plants, enriched 
with fragments of stone of different size and color, 
groups of alder, or willow will occasionally break 
the margin, or the pendant and massive foliage of 
the wych elm will throw its broad shadow across 
the retiring reach.* 

The fourth and Jast requisite in Landscape Gar- 
dening is the buildings. These should be so con- 
structed as to be both attractive and useful objects. 
Shenstone remarks that “to him a landscape is 
never complete without a building; considered 
merely in the light of a picturesque view, a build- 
ing, in addition to merely verdant scenery, forms a 
better picture by giving a desirable feature, or rest- 
ing place for the eye.” ‘The improvements of the 
ground should correspond with the building, or the 
building be made to harmonize with the grounds, 
and be, moreover, of decided merit as a piece of 
architecture. On this account it is necessary that 
*Gilpin on Landscape Gardening. 








[May, 
the Landscape Gardener should possess such a 
knowledge of architecture as will enable him to 
construct a building in accordance with the scene 
he is about to create. Buildings should be made 
for use more than for mere ornament and every 
thing trivial and toyish should be studiously avoided. 
“‘ Should a structure,” says the writer, we have pre- 
viously referred to, “ be introduced as a distant ob- 
ject to mark an eminence, or te break the line of 
the horizon and so placed that a near access to it 
cannot be obtained, then, indeed, positive archi- 
tectural beauty, beyond that of pleasing outline and 
proportion may be dispensed with, but in every 
other case it becomes essential. Nothing can be 
more ridiculously offensive than diminutive, toyish 
imitations of castles and abbeys; neither are sham 
ruins particularly to be recommended, though not 
always objectionable. A Gothic porch converted 
into a garden seat, or a window of rich workman- 
ship, partly mantled over with ivy, might possess 
the merit of being a tasteful as well as a picturesque 
object. The site of a building ought also to be so 
selected as to set it off to the best advantage, so 
as to render it not only a useful accessory in the 
general prospect, but an effective and satisfactory 
feature, when it necessarily becomes the principal 
one in thescene.”* If the style of architecture be 
Grecian, trees of a pointed, or conic shape will 
have a beautiful effeet, by contrast—mixed with 
Gothic buildings they are apt to displease, “ since 
the play of light and shadow in Gothic structures 
must proceed from those bold projections, either of 
towers, or buttresses which cause strong shadows 
in a perpendicular direction.”+ The lines of Gothic 
buildings, therefore, are better contrasted with 
round headed trees, as Milton seemed to think in 
the following lines— 


*¢ Towers and battlements he sees 
Embosom’d high ’mid tufted trees.” 


Such are the elements and requisites necessary 
to form a Landscape Garden, given as briefly as 
the nature of the subject would admit. We should 
be pleased to see greater attention paid to this de- 
lightful art in this country than has yet been 
manifested, and more expense, care and taste dis- 
played by the owners of grounds in laying out and 
ornamenting them according to the principles of 
taste and art we have attempted to explain. We 
ill now conclude with some just remarks of Mr. 
Repton. “In Sculpture we ought to admire the 
graces of a Venus de Medeci as well as the majes- 
tic Apollo, the brawny Hercules, or the agonizing 
Laocoon. In Architecture there is not less beauty 
in the Grecian columns than in the Gothic spires, 
pinnacles and turrets. In like manner, gardening 
must include the two opposite characters of native 
wildness and artificial comfort, each adapted to the 


* Foreign Quarterly Review, vol. 16. 
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genius and character of the place, yet ever mind- 
ful that near the residence of man, convenience 
and not picturesque effect must have the preference 
wherever they are placed in competition with each 
other.” 





SONNET. 
BY D. H. ROBINSON. 


No sleep for me to-night! A thousand things, 
Whose hideous congregation serves to fright 
The sweet restorer from my lids, this night 

Come thronging here, with glaring eyes, and wings 

Whose hue, on night, a deeper blackness flings! 
Thoughts,—which are fiends,—with a most wild 

delight, 

Crowd round my heart as if the vulture might 
Of their foul talons now would rend the strings 
Of that frail instrument! Yet shall the sound 

That it gives forth,—the last that it may pour— 
Spread sweeter music on the air around 

Than it hath given in the days before! 

And at my Lady’s altar shall be found 
One wreath of song—one vocal tribute more ! 


Jackson, Mississippi. 





MAID OF ROANOKE. 
1. 


Hearken, maid of Roanoke ; 
If I now depart, 
Word of passion yet unspoke, 
*Tis not that thou hast not woke 
Passion in this heart. 


2. 


By the little islet shore, 
Where at first we met, 

I have murmur’d fondly o’er 

Vows of worship, that no more 
Shall my heart forget. 


3. 


Thou wilt fill the glittering ring, 
Motion, lip and eye, 

Breathing all the life of spring, 

Bud and blossom, beam and wing, 
That deserve the sky. 


4. 
Thou wilt little think, the while, 
That by Ashley's stream, 
There is one that cannot smile, 
Though thy beauties still beguile, 
And thou fill’st his dream. 
Eros. 


THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


1. Letter of the Hon. R. J. Walker, U. 8. Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, in reply to the call of the 
people of Carroll County, Kentucky, to commu- 
nicate his views on that subject. 


2. Correspondence of a large number of Citizens 
from various states with Mr. Walker, upon the 
subject of his letter. 


3. Letter of General Jackson to the Hon. A. V. 
Brown of the House of Representatives. 


4. Letter of the late Hon. Thomas W. Gilmer, in 
January, 1843. 


5. Reply to Gov. Gilmer’s letter by the Hon. J. 
Q. Adams, and several other Northern members 
of Congress ; and Gov. Gilmer’s rejoinder to 
the same. 


6. Letter of the Hon. Daniel Websier to a com- 
mitlee of Worcester, Massachusetts. 


7. Letter of the Hon. Wm. Wilkins, Secretary of 
War, to the people of the 21st Congressional 
district of Pennsylvania. 


8. The views of the Press. 


The Annexation of the republic of Texas to our 
Union is one of those important questions of gene- 
ral, national concern from which we do not deem 
that our position, or the character of our Journal 
requires us to keep aloof. As yet no political par- 
ty has appropriated it, and it presents itself to the 
whole country. 

Though some notes betokening discord be- 
tween the North and South have reached our 
ears, yet they produced no alarm, and died away 
on the gale that bore them to us. Some who 
are not wont to cry “ wolf” unnecessarily, may, 
for the want of better arguments against it, have 
predicted Disunion as the fruit of Annexation: 
others, who desire disunion, or at least care very 
little about the preservation of the Union, threaten 
only what they do not deprecate: others again, 
without duly considering the subject and viewing 
only one of its features, may seriously anticipate 
so awful a consequence. * 

The cry of Disunion can never have any music 
to our ears, but it should not be used to repress the 
discussion of great National questions. If there 
be now in this Confederacy any principles in ope- 
ration, which will sever this beautiful Union, be- 
cause of the admission of Texas to its benefits, 
will the exclusion of Texas arrest their progress’ 
Will not such a tribute to their influence rather 





encourage and promote their extension, and pro- 
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duce a spirit of intolerance, which ere long may 
proscribe every measure that, apparently or re- 
motely, conflicts with them? This Union was the 
product of brotherly love, of patriotic efforts, of 
mutual interests and concessions, of expanded 
philanthropy, and exalted wisdom. A Union thus 
formed and which has thus far so blessed us should 
not be, can not be recklessly severed. The nearer 
prospect of its dissolution would appal and drive 
back even those who now seem lightly to esteem 
its inestimable blessings, and whose course is even 
tending towards its destruction. Already have 
some, whose number and authority we will by no 
means exaggerate, begun to assail the spirit of 
Compromise on which our Constitution is based. 
Whilst these indications should not be magnified 
in importance, they may naturally lead even the 
patriotic mind to contemplate the possibility of dis- 
solving the Union. It is a fact not to be disguised 
that the Union may be severed. But this fatal 
event ought not to be and can not be contemplated 
but with horror and dread ;—only as a man revolves 
the possibility of taking human life in just self-de- 
fence. 

These introductory remarks have been sugges- 
ted by the course which some of the leading presses 
of the country, an ex-Senator and an ex- President of 
the U. S., with several of his associates in Congress, 
have taken upon this subject. But they need not 
be extended further at this time, since the Annex- 
ation of Texas is not a matter between North and 
South ; but between our government and right and 
propriety,—between the United States and the 
world. It is to be viewed, then, as a great Narion- 
AL question, one of the most important that has 
ever arisen in our history; and as such we shall 
humbly endeavor to discuss it. 

There are some preliminary matters to which it 
may be proper first to devote a little attention. 

Though this is a measure preéminently demand- 
ing the most enlarged consideration, there are some 
influences that are likely to interfere with an im- 


lue and importance tous. But the ablest advocates 
of Annexation have no direct interest in the sub- 
ject. General Jackson has none; Senator Wal- 
ker has none. Governor Gilmer was interested, 
but he visited the country, viewed it, obtained in- 
formation respecting its prospects and resources, 
and upon this careful investigation made his invest- 
ment. Is not this a stronger evidence of his con- 
victions in favor of Texas, than it is of his judg- 
ment being subsequently influenced by his interest? 
Mr. Adams looks at only one thing, and would not 
have the most fertile fields if hoed by a slave. 
And is he not interested to keep out of the Union 
territory which, it is said, he once gave away, 
without a sous in return? The developments upon 
this subject are truly astounding. Accustomed to 
look upon Mr. Adams as venerable for his emi- 
nence and learning, notwithstanding his pernicious 
and obstinate course upon slavery, deeply would 
we regret to see him stripped of his integrity in 
his old age, and branded with the public scorn. 

But it is illiberal to seek to invalidate one’s ar- 
guments by the convenient mode of charging him 
with interested motives. No matter what impels 
aman, the true issue is has he seen the truth and 
does he properly vindicate it. 

The other circumstances calculated to prevent 
an impartial investigation of the subject are of a 
political character. ‘Though the Annexation of 
Texas has not yet been espoused by either party, 
yet there are strong indications of a tendency to- 
wards it. ‘This is sincerely to be regretted and 
deprecated in reference to a subject so purely na- 
tional. The moment party spirit becomes infused 
into the measure, men’s minds will be blinded and 
the question, shall “ ‘Texas be admitted,” will be- 
come synonymous with “ who shall be President.” 
Shame upon a narrow party-spirit, on either side, 
that would mar and distort so beautiful a scheme 
in its inception ! 

Again, it may be a sufficient reason for some to 
denounce the Annexation of Texas that it was pro- 





partial investigation of it. Already has it been 


charged that Speculators are at the bottom of the 


Annexation measure. 


jected and is now urged by Mr. Tyler. Mr. Ty- 
ler has been charged with making ‘humiliating ad- 


No doubt, the interest of a| vances to the government of Texas ; with folly and 


large number impels them to be its noisy and zeal-| madness in hastily and recklessly pressing a treaty 


ous supporters. 
so deeply interested, can produce a considerable | 
excitement, that may be confounded with an indi- | 
cation of the popular will. 

But, then, is no attention to be paid to the sharp- 
sightedness of Speculators? Why did they stake | 
so much upon Texas? Was it not from a know- 
ledge of her fertility, her vast resources, her rela- 
tive position to the United States, pointing her out 
as an adopted daughter, and the certainty of her 
becoming an independent and populous country? 
The very deep stake which the intelligent and far- 
sighted enterprise of our citizens has taken in that 
country may thus be made an indication of its va- 





The activity of a small number, | for Annexation, without consulting the Senate, and 


first ascertaining the will of the people ; and the ex- 
ample of the peerless Washington has been arrayed 
against him. These objections and denunciations 
involve some important constitutional questions, 
and will, therefore, be briefly considered. 

Had Mr. Tyler first consulted the Senate, as did 
the matchless Washington on several occasions, 
he certainly could not be censured for it. But he 
need not be condemned for not doing it. Various 
matters may transpire pending a negotiation, of 
such importance as to operate upon the decisions 
of Senators, and until negotiations have proceeded 
nearly to a close, there is hardly any thing definite 
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enough to propound to the Senate. In each case 
General Washington made to the Senate a definite 
proposition, the result of diplomatic deliberation. 
The Constitution gives power to the President 
“by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors present concur.” The Senate must consent 
to the treaties made by the President, who may 
seek their advice in the formation of those con- 
templated by him. But does the Constitution im- 
ply that he shall always consult the Senate, and 
that in advance? He may see no difficulty wor- 
thy of such umpires, and should not be required to 
make the obstacles and objections that others pro- 
fess to see the groundof hisaction. Much discre- 
tion is given to the President in the formation of 
treaties. He may even contract them when the 
Senate are not in session; and when he could not 
ask their advice, without calling them together. 
This he may do, but need not. Mr. Jay has well said, 


“As in the field, so in the Cabinet, there are mo- 
ments to be seized as they pass, and they who preside 
in either should be left in capacity to improve them.” 
* * * “The Convention have done well, there- 
fore, in so disposing of the power of making treaties, that 
although the President must, in forming them, act by the 
advice aud consent of the Senate, yet he will be able to 
manage the business of intelligence in such a manner as 
prudence may suggest.”* 


The President may, “‘with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, appoint foreign ministers, judges, 
&c.”; but he neverasksthem whom they will accept. 
In their approval or rejection of his nominations 
their advice is given. A treaty proposed for rati- 
fication is but the nominee, as it were, of the Presi- 
dent. 

But the will of the people should be ascertained, 
fairly and fully! And strange to savy some who are 
clamorous for the ‘‘ will of the people” oppose even 
a discussion and agitation of the question, “ aé 
this time.” By their own showing, the President 
is urging a treaty and the question will soon be 
presented : light, then, should be instantly spread 
before the people. 
tion of such levelling, radical doctrines into the 
exalted Senate of the United States! Long before 
any such circumstance arose, before any such ap- 
peals were made, or any such ultra notions enter- 
tained, the people have deliberately and wisely 
expressed their abiding will, in reference to all 
matters involved in Treaties, by committing the 
whole subject to the President and Senate. For 
their wisdom, their patriotism and the confidence 
shown to be reposed in them by elevating them to 
such eminent positions in the Government, tt is 
the deliberate, predetermined will of the people, 
that all matters relating to Treaties should be in- 
trusted to them. This is an expression of the peo- 
ple’s will as to this whole class of subjects, and 


* The Federalist. No. Lxiv. pp. 303 and 304, 


But away with the introduc-7 


they are to be considered as radicals and undoers, 
who would now bring in a resolution, agitation, pub- 
lic meeting, newspaper expression of the popular 
will, in the place of that heretofore constitutionally 
declared. Let all such ponder the almost pro- 
phetic words of Mr. Jay. 

“ However useful,” says he, “ jealousy may be in repub- 
lics, yet when, like bile in the natural, it abounds too much 
in the body politic, the eyes of both become very liable to 
be deceived, by the delusive appearances which that mala- 
dy casts on surrounding objects. From this cause, proba- 
bly proceed the fears and apprehensions of some, that the 
President and Senate may make treaties without an equal 
eye to tbe interests of all the States.”’* 


With the political capital, which it is alleged 
Mr. Tyler expects to make out of Texas, we have 
nothing to do. But it is obvious that this will be 
one of the greatest perturbing influences. 

As to the charge of haste and secrecy.—It 
is well known that secrecy and despatch are 
the great requisites in international negotiations. 
The extent to which these may properly be 
carried must be determined by the facts and 
circumstances of the case ; which necessarily are 
often, nay generally, known only to the contracting 
employés. What, if matters of delicacy towards 
Mexico, in order to satisfy the scruples of those 
who would deprive Texas of the substance of an 
Independence, which has been formally recognised, 
are under discussion? What, if the various rumors 
of the efforts and intentions of England be for the 
most part true? What if preliminaries of delicacy 
and difficulty are to be settled? Are these things 
all to be laid bare prematurely to satisfy the curi- 
osity of the impertinent, or to silence the charges 
of the captioust By the adoption of the treaty 
making provision of the Constitution, fhe people 
have long since declared, “‘ we will patiently wait 
for these developments. We have entrusted the 
entire business to those, whom we have selected. 
We have done this in advance, when our judgment 
was carefully formed and deliberately expressed.” 


“The matters,” says Mr. Jay, “which in negotiations 
usually require the most secrecy, and the most despatch, 
are those preparatory and auxiliary measures, &c.” * * * 
“ Thus we see that the constitution provides that our nego- 
tiations for treaties shall have every advantage, whieh ean 
be derived from talents, information, integrity, and delibe- 
rate investigation, on the one hand; and from secrecy and 
despatch on the other.” +t 


As these objections have been urged by some of 
no inconsiderable influence and authority, and seem- 
ed to contain some important errors, we have 
deemed it proper thus to notice them. Having 
now cleared away these preliminary matters, 
and declaring that we have no manner of personal 
interest in the matter, we will proceed to the 
more direct examination of the subject. 

The opponents of the Annexation of Texas for- 





, Federalist, No. Lxiv. p, 305. t Ibid, p, 304. 
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tify themselves behind the Constitution, under no 


less a champion than Mr. Webster. What a posi- 
tion for him to occupy! Its obvious inconsistency 
must destroy his authority; and it will only be ad- 
mitted that the great intellect of Mr. Webster can 
find arguments against his own principles. Even 
if the purchase and admission of Florida and Louisi- 
ana do not settle the Constitutional question, under 
the treaty-making power, Texas may still be ad- 
mitted constitutionally in other ways. The author 
of strict construction presided over the admission 
of one of those territories; and all deemed that 
the importance of their acquisition justified the 
’ measure. Hence it might only be inquired whether 
Texas could be brought into the same category of 
importance for her to be admitted. Mr. Jefferson 
and Mr. Madison manifested their sense of its im- 
portance, when they refused to give up any part of 
it even to secure Florida. But, as stated, there 
are other and lawful modes of adopting her. 
- The Constitution (Art. IV., § 3,) says; 

“ New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union ; but no new State shall be formed or erected within 
the jurisdiction of any other State ; nor any State be form- 


ed by the junction of two or more States, or parts of States, 
without the consent of the Legislatures of the States con- 


by armed x0 well as of the Congress.” 


_Itis obvious that the first clause is the only one 
hat has the least reference to the question before 
us. Does the power of Congress to admit new 
States apply solely to territory belonging to us, at 

the time the Constitution was adopted? The sec- 

tion quoted does not say so; and a reference to 
the proceedings of the Convention of 1787 will 
show that such a restriction was proposed, but re- 
jected and the present general provision inserted.* 

The situation of our country, too, at that time, its 

incomplete boundaries and the important positions 

on our borders then in the possession of foreign 
powers render such a restriction highly injurious 
and improbable. 

But it may be said that the above power is con- 
fined to the Admission of New Srarezs only ; and 
under it Texas must be admitted as one or more 
States, at once; whilst many of the friends of 
Annexation wish Texas to be for some time, at 
least, only a Territory. Under this grant of power, 
then, one or more States must be immediately 
erected upon the introduction of Texas. We see 
no great objection to this; and there is no impera- 
tive reason for retaining a Territory in probation. 
But if the right of Congress to admit new States 
into this Union be not confined to the Territory 
within our limits, does not the Constitution neces- 
sarily imply the power to take all the steps pre- 
paratory towards the admission of new States out 
of Territory recently acquired? If so, and the 
ground is certainly a very plausible one, then Con- 
gress may admit Territory with the certain view 





* Madison papers, p. 734, 794, 1240. 





of forming it into new States, as soon as it can 
properly be done. 

Another mode of receiving Texas into the Union 
is also pointed out by the Hon. Senator Walker. 
The Constitution (Art. I., Sec. 10,) says, 

“No State shall, without the consent of Congress, enter 
into any agreement or compact with any other State, or 
with a foreign power.” 

Hence, he argues, that with the consent of Con- 
gress, Louisiana, or Arkansas might enter into a 
compact or agreement, by which Texas would be- 
come a part of one of those States. But the mode 
in which Texas is to be dealt with after this is not 
pointed out. It would probably be ceded to the 
General Government, as was done by Maryland 
and Virginia; and then admitted as new States 
into the Union. 

Did the honorable Senator advert to another 
clause of the same section—* No State shall enter 
into any treaty, alliance, or confederation ; >” with- 
out any reference to the consent of Congress. 
This clause is different from and yet must be re- 
concilable with the one quoted above. If the for- 
mer would seem to sanction the supposed ‘* com- 
pact or agreement,” does not the latter utterly 
prohibit itt The two are to be reconciled by a nice 
and accurate definition of the terms “ compact” 
and “agreement” as contrasted with “treaty,” 
“alliance” and “ confederation.” We will not un- 
dertake this task ; but would not the supposed junc- 
tion with Louisiana, or Arkansas be as well em- 
braced by the term “ treaty” or “ confederation,” 
which is prohibited, as by the term “ compact,” or 
“‘ agreement,” which is permitted, with the consent 
of Congress ? 

Under the views, thus feebly presented, of the va- 
rious modes of annexation proposed, we feel best 
contented and most certain in relying upon the pre- 
cedents of Florida and Louisiana, believing it to 
be idle to urge any other consideration to a mind 
not satisfied with them ;—uniting as they do in their 
favor the opinions and acts of the Congress, Presi- 
dents, Secretaries, Ministers and people, and these, 
too, antipodes in their views of the powers granted 
by the Constitution. 

A large South Western Territory, of which 
Texas was a part, was acquired by the U. S., along 
with Louisiana, from France, by treaty, under 
Mr. Jefferson’s administration, in 1803. By the 
right of discovery, Spain held the Floridas and 
Mexico. France held possession on the Missis- 
sippi. Along the Gulf towards Mexico, there still 
extended a large unknown territory, which was set- 
tled by. La Salle, in 1685, under a commission from 
Louis the XIV. of France, by planting a Colony at 
the Bay of St. Barnard, (Espirito Santo,) on the 
Western Bank of the Colorado of Texas. ‘The pos- 
session thus taken, in connexion with that on the 
Mississippi, gave France an acknowledged right to 
the Country as far as the Rio Bravo. It is said, that 
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by actual treaty, in 1760, the Western boundary of 
Louisiana was fixed at the Rio Bravo, or Grande. 
Owing to some secret articles which the treaty con- 
tained and the unimportance of the boundaries 
agreed on to any but France and Spain, the treaty 
was never made public.* 

In 1763, France ceded her possessions to Spain, 
who now held the whole of the Southern part of 
In 1800, Spain retroceded Loui- 
siana to France, with the same extent that it had 
when France possessed it; and we obtained it in 
the year 1803, from France, with the same metes 
Bat in our treaty with Spain in 
1819, conducted by President Monroe and Mr. 
Adams, Secretary ot State, the Western boundary 
of the United States was fixed at the Sabine river, 
far to the East of the Rio Grande. 
it was insisted that our territory extended much 
farther West; and the treaty was violently opposed 
by many for yielding it up. Mr. Clay contend- 
ed that the Union had no right to cede away terri- 
tory, and that the treaty was null and void. Mr. 
Adams is now charged with having culpably relin- 
quished our claim, when he was persuaded of its 
justice and had been informed by our Minister at 
Madrid that Spain would even form a treaty ac- 


North America. 


and bounds. 


At that time 


to foreign powers have now become historical and 
statistical facts. Two hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants are developing her immense wealth ; millions 
of annual production of the most varied articles of 
commerce,—useful, as cotton and sugar, precious, as 
gold and silver, and beautiful and luscious as a fer- 
tile soil and genial clime can make them,—attest 
théir industry, at a time, too, when only the left 
hand guides the plough; for the right must hold 
the sword. When peace, which Annexation to the 
United States will secure her, shall have spread 
her wings over this bounteous land ; when her pure 
sky unobscured by the dark clouds of war shall 
again smile upon her fertile fields, cultivated with 
swords converted into plough-shares, and with a 
vigor and industry nerved by the hardships, the 
privations and the indebtedness of a protracted 
war, who can estimate the stores which she will 
produce and her rapid progress towards a great 
and populous nation? <A bold current of energy 
and enterprise, the most valuable capital, would 
immediately set towards her, and the products of her 
rich soil and genial clime would be almost miracu- 
lous! Her position, her wants, her dangers, the 
necessaries of which nature in her compensations 
has deprived her, the spirit of the age and of true 


knowledging the Colorado as the Western limit| policy forbid that she should remain alone. Who 


of the United States. General Jackson after- 


slrall have her, but the United States? Who wants 


wards wished to extend our Western border beyond | her more t Into whuse lap is she so willing to pour 
California to the Pacific, and this will yet have to| her boundless treasures? Her united people have 


be done to complete our boundaries. 

The charges made against Mr. Adams are very 
serious, but are repelled, and we will not now in- 
dulge in any farther consideration of them. 
ther he did as Secretary of State designedly abandon 
our Western possessions to Spain, or not, it is cer- 
tain that when he was President, in 1825, and 1827, 
he was convinced of the importance of regaining 
them, and made overtures for that purpose to Mexi- 
co, before, too, her Independence was recognized 
Why does he oppose it new? 

President Jackson and his successive Secreta- 
ties of State made repeated proffers to Mexico con- 
cerning the Annexation of Texas. If it was not 
humiliating in these Presidents to solicit negotia- 


asked for Annexation to us. We alone of all the 
world should have her, except her own brave peo- 
ple, who have rescued her from the grasp of T'y- 
ranny ; and they desire her to be adopted into our 
happy family of lovely sisters. 

Texas having been once a part of the U. States, 
much stress has been laid upon it; and that fact is 
supposed to have some influence both upon the con- 
stitutionality and expediency of receiving her 
again ;—since it will be only a re-admission of 
what was once our own, but was culpably surren- 
dered. Thus the Hon. Senator Walker, through- 
out his very able and eloquent letter, speaks only 
of re-annexation. On page 8, he says. 

“This is no question of the purchase of new territory, 


tions with Mexico, why should it be so for another | but of the re-annexation of that which once was all our 


to make offers to Independent Texas, who had,|own. It is not a question of the extension of our limits, 
Thus, we have but of the restoration of former boundaries.” 


too, long since made them to us? 


eminent politicians, no less antipodal than Mr. It is true, he also says, p. 6, 

Adams and General Jackson, Mr. Clay and Mr.| “ Here, then, are many grave questions of constitutional 
Van Buren, all in favor of the acquisition of Texas| power. Could the solemn guaranty to France, and to the 
and having no doubt as to the Constitutionality of| People of Texas, (the guaranty /in the treaty of 1803,—not 


the measure. This, too, was years ago ; and what 


to surrender the territory, to incorporate it into the Union 
and to secure to the people of Texas the enjoyment of 


was prophecy then is fulfilment now; what then| Liberty, &c.,) be rescinded by a treaty with Spain? Can 
was hope is realization now ; what was conjecture | this government, by its own mere power, surrender any por- 
and inference then as to her resources and relations| tion of its territory? Can it cut off a territory without the 


* This is stated by a writer in the Richmond Enquirer of 
April 2, 1844. A copy.of the boundary article, duly authen- 


consent of its people, and surrender them and the territory 
to a foreign power? Can it expatriate and expel from the 


ticated, of the said Treaty of 1760 was obtained from the de- Union its own citizens, who occupy that territory, and 
partment of Foreign 





airs in France, by a Mr. Jos. M.| Change an American citizen into a citizen of Spain or 


Mexico? These are momentous questions, which it is not 
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necessary now to determine, and in regard to which I ad- 
vance at this time no opinion.” 

Yet by the stress laid upon re-annexation and 
the drift of parts of the argument, a solution of 
some of them is strongly implied. 

With due deference, we present the following 
views. Such questions as those propounded by the 
Hon. Senator are properly raised when the ratifica- 
tion of a treaty is proposed. Most of those stated by 
him arose and were discussed, in the ratification of 
the treaty of 1819. We have remedies against the 
formation of improper treaties; but they are pre- 
ventive rather than restorative, which according to 
a popular adage, we know are far better. ‘The Pre- 
sident and his Cabinet gravely discuss these impor- 
tant measures, and they ought to be no bad ex- 
pounders of the Constitution. This at least is the 
theory of our Government. ‘They must then pass 
through the trying ordeal of our enlightened Senate 
and receive the seal of Constitutionality and expe- 
diency from two thirds of that August body. We will 
not disparage the station and preéminence of these 
high dignitaries, by deeming this an ordinary or 
insufficient test. 

But a Law may pass both houses of Congress, 
and the Senate by a majority of two thirds, yet be 
unconstitutional, and so the Supreme Court shall 
decide. This isremotely possible. Asa practical 
question, however, the deliberate judgment of two 
thirds of the Senate is as likely to be right as the 
decision of a majority of seven Judges. The 
House of Lords in England is the highest appellate 
court ; and in some of our States, as in New-York, 
a part of the Senate sit with the Judges in the 
Court of Errors. May not the Constitution, then, 
have confided the final determination of Treaties 
to the Senate? Foreign Countries are not likely 
and can not be expected to know much of our pe- 
culiar system ; and they must have some security, 
some final ratifier of their compacts withus. Na- 
tional faith requires that great sanctity should be 
attached to Treaties; and none held this in higher 
regard than the framers of our Constitution, which 
declares that all treaties “shall be the Supreme 
Law of the Land.” This paramount authority of 
treaties was subjected to many assaults; but there 
it stands, a guaranty to the nations and a fixed law 
tous. Though, according to the theory of some 
very able doctors of the Constitution, tie Federal 
Government is not Sovereign; yet in reference to 
this subject it must “ exercise the powers and func- 
tions of Sovereignty.” New negotiations may be 
opened for relief from oppressive treaties; and if 
the circumstances justify the risk of opprobrium 
and an avenging war, a Sovereign nation might 
repudiate the treaty and defy her adversary. This 
would require an almost unprecedented case of 
fraud, or other malpractice, of which each nation 
must be her own judge, with a due respect for the 
opinions of enlightened Christendom. 





Admitting then that Texas was ours; that Spain 
cheated us out of it, even with the connivance of Mr. 
Adams; and that it was all decidedly wrong, nay un- 
constitutional, if this can be, we are now estopped 
from going behind subsequent transactions, in order 
to assert our claim. What and against whom would 
be our remedy ! How and where could we plead the 
unconstitutionality of a treaty formed, ratified and 
involved in important subsequent events ‘'—events 
no legs than revolution and acknowledged Indepen- 
dence. If Spain defrauded us, in what Court of 
Chancery can you plead her fraud? ‘Such a one 
as it was proposed to put Bounaparte int War 
against Spain is our only remedy, for she can not 
possibly restore us to our former position. But we 
hope and believe that this is not hinted at by any. 
Mexico threw off the yoke of Spain and we have 
acknowledged her Independence. ‘Texas was then 
a known and avowed part of the Republic of Mex- 
ico. Now, Texas has thrown off the yoke of Mexi- 
co, and we have acknowledged her Independence. 
What, then, can the fact that we once possessed 
Texas be to us, at this time, but a matter of mere 
history and perhaps some sort of pursuasive induce- 
ment to receive her into this Union ? If the Cession 
of Texas to Spain in 1819 was voidable in foro gen- 
tium, for the alleged fraud ot Spain ; or, if possible, 
void ab initio, on account of its unconstitutionality, 
we must also set aside two recognitions of her In- 
dependence, upon us as well as others, and then 
we have a right to pursue and take her in whosever 
hands she may be. Hence, top, we ought to have 
fought for her in her war with Mexico, as a part of 
our territory, according to our guaranty to France 
in 1803, and have a right to take her now, without 
even her own consent. These seem tous to be 
necessary deductions from the doctrines of re-an- 
nexation ; as having any difference from a substan- 
tive, independent, stipulated annexation of the 
acknowledged Republic of Texas to this Union. 

Our government has always insisted upon enfor- 
cing neutrality in the war between Mexico and 
Texas. Though General Jackson was so anxiously 
in favor of acquiring Texas, and his sympathies 
with a struggling people—sympathies which form 
so marked a feature of his character and which 
even led him to favor the disorganisers of Rhode 
Island,—so strongly moved him, never for a moment 
thought of treating Texas as our own and render- 
ing her any assistance. She is now “ free and in- 
dependent as she of right ought to be,”—severed 
from us and the rest of the world and that aequi- 
esced in. If we get her again it must be by treaty 
with her, as with Spain and France in the case of 
Louisiana and Florida. If annexation per se is 
not expedient, right and Constitutional, the prefix 
Re with all the facts it involves can not alter it in 
either of these respects. But if a tract of coun- 
iry situated as Texas is, should be elevated above 
the water by an earthquake, it would be expedient 
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and constitutional for the U. States to take posses- 
sion of it, if without inhabitants, or to purchase it, 
should it be claimed by any animals “half horses and 
half alligators with a touch of the earthquake,” 
which we understand to be the nature of some of the 
South-Western people. It may have been in- 
expedient to resign territory and still inexpedient to 
regain it. ‘The proposition to regain a lost posses- 
sion must be justified by its own intrinsic merits. 

But these facts will furnish arguments to silence 
the objections, or at least destroy the authority of 
some of the prominent opponents of Annexation. 

But some who take, as we think, a just view 
of re-annexation, as contradistinguished from An- 
nexation, run into an opposite error of deny- 
ing the Independence of Texas, at least so far 
as to authorise us to treat for her Annexation, 
with due respect for our stipulations with Mexico. 
The high authority of Mc. McDuffie, when Gover- 
nor of South Carolina, is relied upon to show that 
we can not treat with Texas until Mexico pleases 
to acknowledge her Independence. Beautiful sub- 
serviency of a sovereign power! Most liberal tri- 
bute to the rights of Sovereignty '—of Mexico, 
certainly ; but what becomes of those of Texas 
and the United States? Sacrificed to cowardly 
fear'—or, at least, false notions of national com- 
ity. 

We doubt if Mr. McDuffie holds any such doc- 
trine. In his Executive Message he was enfor- 
cing the duty of neutrality towards Mexico. It 
was in the first years of her war with Texas. In 
his earnestness he goes quite far, and does seem to 
countenance the doctrine above stated. But this 
is by no means conclusive that now, when we have 
waited seven or eight years since his message, 
when Texas is still Independent, though battling 
for her Freedom, Mr. McDuffie would contend 
that we should wait until Mexico acknowledged 
her Independence. 

According to such a doctrine, the actual Indepen- 
dence of a country would not depend upon her 
ability to maintain it; nor upon the recognition of 
Sovereign States; but upon the pride and caprice 
of the mother country; and would be delayed in 
proportion to her obstinacy, tyrannical disposition, 
means of annoyance and the inequality of the con- 
test. Thus a premium would be placed upon delay, 
jealousy, hate, obstinacy and injustice; and the 
most noble and gallant nation might be longest 
kept from being treated as Independent, because 
she happened to have asserted her freedom against 
the meanest and most tyrannical of mistresses. 
Many a man has been badly whipped, whose pride 
still kept him from hollowing “’nough.” If a dis- 
appointed and defeated State is thus to be rewarded 
for her. injustice and can thus keep the nations of 
the earth at a distance from her former provinces, 
whom they acknowledge to be Independent, she 


and !oud, and thus be a standing scarecrow for all 
Christendom. 

If Texas be Independent, she ought in all re- 
spects to be treated by us as such. How can it be 
ascertained? She says she is and will de and has 
established an Independent Government. The U. 
S. says sheis. Butshe, they say, must not judge. 
Well, England, France, Holland, Belgium say she 
is. Shall their judgments be relied upon? The 
recognition of a new State in the family of Nations 
is not a matter of course and granted capriciously. 
Evidence of Texas’ Independence and title to be 
Free was presented to each of them and they were 
satisfied. Certainly those who say we should wait 
for disappointed, defeated Mexico, have very little 
idea of National dignity and Sovereignty. Already 
have we paid the greatest deference to the rights 
of Mexico. We gave her a fair field, and shewed 
Texas no favor. When Texas proposed it, and 
her whole people with the exception of ninety-three 
voted for Annexation to us, we held her off in respect 
to Mexico. Six or seven years have elapsed; 
Texas is free; Mexico has been forced to agree to 
an armistice, which has been duly executed; her 
prisons have been emptied of the Texan prisoners ; 
and an Independent organization is still in opera- 
tion under the influence of the “ Lone Star.” Still 
we must wait for Mexico to liberate Texas! The 
Sovereignty of the United States prostrate before 
the footstool of Mexico! Yet a few years ago, we 
offered to buy this same country from her whose 
nod we now await, when she was contending against 
her Spanish Mother. 

We did not hastily or unadvisedly acknowledge 
the Independence of Texas. From the Journal of 
the Senate, the following facts will appear.* 

June 18, 1836, p. 448. 

“‘Mr. Clay, from the committee on Foreign Relations, to 
whom were referred the several memorials praying the 
recognition of the Independence of Texas, made a report, 
accompanied by the following resolution— 

“ Resolved, That the independence of Texas ought to be 
acknowledged by the United States, whenever satisfactory 
information shall be received that it has in successful ope- 
ration a civil Government capable of performing the duties 
and fulfilling the obligations of an independent Power.” 

With his usual promptness, President Jackson 
inquired into the condition of Texas through official 
agents. 

On the Ist July, 1836, (Journal, p. 516) Mr. 
Preston submitted the following resolution as an 
amendment to that reported by Mr. Clay: 

* Resolved, That the Senate has seen with satisfaction, 
that the President has adopted measures to ascertain the 
political, military and civil condition of Texas.” 

The vote was taken on both resolutions together, 
and they were unanimously adopted. 

On the 22nd of December, 1836, Gen. Jackson 
communicated to Congress the substance of the 





may keep up a show of re-conquest, threaten much 
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* We quote this Synopsis from “The Monitor,” Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama ( Whig.) ‘ 
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information he had obtained in relation to the Go- 
vernment of Texas, which was of the most favora- 
~ ble character. 

On the 12th of January, 1837, (Senate Journal, 


p- 110) Mr. Watxer submitted the following reso- 
lution : 


“ Resolved, That the State of Texas having established 
and maintained an independent Government, capable of 
performing those’ duties, foreign and domestic, which apper- 
tain to independent Governments ; and it appearing there 
is no longer any reasonable prospect of the successful 
prosecution of the war of Mexico against said State, it is 
expedient and proper, and in conformity with the laws of 
nations, and the practice of this Government in like cases, 
that the independent political existence of said State be 
acknowledged by the Government of the United States.” 


No vote was taken on its adoption until Ist 
March (Journal, 311,) when 23 Senators voted in 
the affirmative and 19 in the negative. The next 
day Mr. Ruggles moved to re-consider the vote, 
which motion was lost by a tie—24 to 24. 

We have not traced the action of the House of 
Representatives on Mr. Walker's resolution. It is 
sufficient to say that it was adopted, and became 
binding on the Government. ‘The Independence 
of Texas, as a nation, was fully acknowledged. 

Shall we, then, deny the fruits and incidents of 
an Independence thus carefully recognized? Shades 
of Grotius, Puffendorf and Bynkershoek forbid it! 

But, it is replied, the armistice you spoke of was 
with the Department of Texas and so expressly 
stated. The title which Texas chose to adopt can 
not affect or invalidate well established facts and 
institutions. ‘The shadow can not destroy the sub- 
stance. There is still an independent organization 
in Texas and will be, during and after the armis- 
tice. Such magnifiers of shadows would make 
good “homeopathic soup’—casting the shade of 
Mexico's displeasure not only over the whole of 
Texas and the Gulf of Mexico; buat over this 
Union also.* 

But when all these objections have been swept 
away, another meets us. We have enough, per- 
haps too much, territory already; our system will 
be too unwieldy; we shall crumble to pieces by 
our own weight ; new interests will be introduced 
to disturb our harmony and endanger our peace. 

This objection was urged against both Florida 
and Lowisiana. Farther than this, it was urged 
against the union of the blessed “old Thirteen.” 
The pen of Madison silenced it then and shall do 
so tow. 


* Homeopathic Soup. Some doctor who did not believe 
very firmly in the infinitely small doses and subdivisions of 
Homeopathy burlesqued them by the following receipt. 
Take two starved chickens, and hang them in the kitchen 
door, where a ray of the sun comes in, so that their shadow 
will fall on a pot on the fire, containing ten gallons of water. 
Boil the shadow for an hour; then take one drop of the 
soup, put it into a wine glass of water and give the patient 
one drop every ten days. 


The beauty and completeness of our Representa- 
tive system removes this objection entirely. Hence 
Mr. Madison says :* 


“In a democracy, the people meet and exercise the go- 
vernment in person: in a republic, they assemble and ad- 
minister it by their representatives and agents. A democ- 
racy, consequently, must be confined to a small spot. A 
republic may be extended over a large region.” * * * 

“The nafural limit of a republic, is that distance from 
the centre, which will barely allow the representatives of 
the people to meet as often as may be necessary for the 
administration of public affairs. Can it be said, that the 
limits of the United States exceed this distance ?” 

“On a comparison of this extent, with that of several 
countries in Europe, the practicability of rendering our 
system commensurate to it, appears to be demonstrable.” 


| 


But the comparison then instituted by Mr. Madi- 
son may be better substituted by that of Mr. Walker. 

‘‘ British empire—area, 8,100,000 square miles; popula- 
tion, 200,000,000. 

Russian empire—area, 7,500,000 square miles; popula- 
tion, 75,000,000. 

Chinese empire—area, 5,500,000 square miles; popula- 
tion, 250,000,000. 

Brazil—area, 3,000,000 square miles; population 6,000,000. 

United States (including Texas)—area, 2,318,000 square 
miles ; population, 19,000,000. 

Here is one monarchy, (the British empire,) nearly four 
times as large as the United States, including Texas ; and 
one monarchy and three despotisms combined, largely more 
than ten times our area, also including Texas ; and to assert, 
under these circumstances, that our government is to be 
overthrown or endangered by an addition of one-seventh to 
its area, is to adopt the exploded argument of kings and 
despots against our stem of confederated States.” 

Favorable as is the representative system to a 
large territory, our peculiar confederated system is 
probably more so. The local interests, which 
would jar if brought under the control of the Union, 
are settled peaceably and quietly at home. Thus 
every day, are the State Governments readily ad- 
justing matters, perhaps unknown beyond their bor- 
ders, which, if brought under the cognizance of the 
General Government, would shake the Union to its 
centre. 

It may be said, that Mr. Madison intended his 
reasoning to apply only to the present state and 
immediate prospects of the country at the time he 
wrote, (1788,) and never to the almost indefinite 
expansion which we seem to advocate. Mr. Madi- 
son himself approved of every extension of our 
area thus far, and also of the annexation of Texas. 
Certain it is, we have not yet attained the limit 
which he laid down even in 1788 ; and he anticipated 
an extension of it by new improvements. His 
patriotic visions could then reach no farther than 
the shortening and mending of roads and the con- 
struction of canals!! What limits would he assign 
to modern improvements? With Atlantic and Pacific 
steamers, from various ports on the East and from 
Columbia River and California in the West, atmos- 


* Federalist, No. XIV, p. 62, 63, 
t Letter of Mr. Walker, p. 10. 
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pheric, or even common rail ways and magnetic 
telegraphs, the earth itself would scarcely be too 
large for the domain of a Confederated Govern- 
ment, like our own. What, if these United States 
should yet be the Liberal mistress of the world! 
The harmony and peace of the Union have been 
rather promoted by the enlarging of our borders. 
Disaffection has never raised its gorgon front in 
any of the new States. Hand in hand, in Peace 
and in War, have they moved on with the old and 
with each other, beautifully, bravely and trium- 
phantly. 

Still a cry as of some one in great perplexity 
assails us, asking “‘ will you overwhelm the country 
with the immense, unknown debt of Texas, with 
her domain all covered by patents and alienated by 
grants?” If the debt of Texas be so unknown and 
unascertainable as some assert, wherefore is it so 
immense? It need not necessarily be like Walter 
Scott “the great unknown.” It is only a small 
insect that has got into the telescopes of political 
philosophers and seems to be a huge monster in the 
* Lone Star,” at which they are gazing. 

The reader will perhaps be as much astonished, 
as we were, to learn the amount of this enormous 
debt, which it is said, and correctly, the United 
States will have to assume. We are informed by 
high authority, that the debts of Texas were esti- 
mated by a Committee of her Congress, in 1841, at 
$7,400,000 ; and that this is about the amount now 
due. With interest, it may amount to $8,000,000. 
But let us double this, nay quadruple it; and willa 
debt of $32,000,000 overwhelm this union? A few 
years ago, a surplus of $30,000,000 so encumbered 
our treasury, that it was virtually distributed among 
the States ; and subsequently. a sum more than suf- 
ficient to pay the whole debt of Texas has actually 
been distributed among such States as would re- 
ceive it. ‘Texas could be paid for and the burden 
not felt; and we would receive incalculably more 
than we would have to pay, even at thirty dwo mil- 
lions. It is impossible to calculate the immense 
value of Texas as a Commercial position, during a 
continued Peace, and her importance would only 
be enhanced by a War. But besides all this, she 
has an area of 318,000 square miles; equal to 
about 203,000,000 of acres,—of which 136,000,000 
of acres are reported by her land office to be pub- 
lic lands. Surely one hundred and thirty-six mil- 
lions of acres of Texas lands w.ll discharge a debt 
of thirty or forty millions of dollars. But ten 
millions would be a most liberal estimate of her 
existing public debt. When a man buys a house, 
or a farm, he has to pay something for the beauty 
and eligibility of its situation. The position of 
Texas in relation to our teeming Western Valley, 
with her desirable harbors, is worth more than all 
her debt, in Peace or War; and as each year will 
increase her productions and those of all that fruit- 


We desired to give more attention at this time 
to the objection based upon Slavery and the Disso- 
lution of the Union; but must confine ourselves 
to a few words. 

Is this question of slavery likely ever to dissolve 
the Union? If so, is it the duty of the South alone 
to bear and forbear? Are we to be told continually 
by many “hush! hush! give up! give up! You'll 
dissolve the Union!” and then by others to be 
threatened that the Union shall be dissolved, if 
we do not in every measure, however remotely 
connected with slavery, yield to their direction ? 
Where shall we stop? The admission of slave 
states is not the only form in which this question 
is to meet, or has met us. 

Abolition, or to use a milder and we hope a 
truer term, emancipation in the North is but a feel- 
ing, a movement of philanthropy, often mistaken, 
and with many, Oh! how misguided! Ignorance 
and prejudice, too, mingle with and often incite it. 
Slavery in the South is an Institution, vesting 
rights and conferring property,—recognized and 
guarantied by the Constitution. Shall the latter;— 
substantial, existing and Constitutional, be made 
to yield to the former,—shadowy, visionary, inter- 
fering, fanatical and unlawfult The South dearly 
loves the Union and will not break it. She wishes 
that it may not be broken. But having rights, 
which she knows and must (even for safety) main- 
tain, she may not always yield to those whom she 
thinks can be and ought to be brought to modera- 
tion and right. Unless the sentiments and policy 
of Mr. Adams and Mr. Webster and their follow- 
ers are changed, a worse question than Annexation 
may force our decision. Viewing the progress of 
anti-slavery sentiment from the time when Wil- 
berforce and Clarkson labored for years to obtain, 
from the parliament of a land, the touch of whose 
soil, it is boasted, unshackles every slave, even 
the abolition of the nefarious slave-trade, down to 
the present time, when an English minister has 
openly declared to the Chargéd’ affaires of this same 
Texas,* that her majesty can not tolerate the ex- 
istence of Slavery any where, we must be con- 
vinced that it is not likely to recede. We then 
behold it crossing the Atlantic and steering North, 
lest it should be deterred by the groans and horrors 
of emancipated Domingo, taking root and flourish- 
ing here in this Union. Its strength and disposi- 
tions ought to be tested ; and we firmly believe that 
the result will be greater harmony and a closer 
union. Instead, then, of Annexation dissolving 
the Union, it will confirm it and test and expose the 
strength of abolition. 

These suggestions do not proceed from any ex- 
cited feeling towards the North. We have none ;— 
quite thereverse. But the question of slavery has 
nothing to do with the Annexation of Texas ; and 





ful region, her value will augment continually. 


* See letter of the Earl of Aberdeen to the Hon. Ashbel 
Smith. National Intelligencer of the 10th April, 1844. 
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if it be lugged in, they who do it must bear the 
blame and the consequences. Not intimidated by 
threats, not influenced by fear, even of Disunion, 
which she sincerely deprecates and does nothing to 
promote, the South will adhere to her own rights 
and to the true interests of the whole country. 

We have thus considered very hastily, as we 
were compelled to do, most, if not all, the objec- 
tions to the Annexation of Texas. It was deemed 
proper to endeavor to remove these, before enter- 
ing upon the direct arguments in its favor. But in 
answering them, many of the advantages of An- 
nexation have been necessarily adverted to and 
partially enforced. Every important measure must 
have some strong considerations in its favor; and 
surely if the objections to it can be effectually com- 
batted, this of itself is enough to justify it. In 
the case before us, not only do the objections ap- 
pear to be susceptible of refutation ; but allowing 
them the full force which their supporters claim for 
them, the arguments on the other side greatly pre- 
ponderate. ‘The consideration of these, however, 
must be reserved for another occasion; and, un- 
less rendered entirely useless by some unforeseen 
occurrence, will be entered into more at large, in 
our June number. 

Our beautiful and blessed Union being preserved, 
the good of the North is the good of the South; 
and the reverse. The Annexation of Texas, then, 
would extend the South Western boundary of the 
United States, according to the dictates of inter- 
est and the arrangement of nature; leaving it here- 
after to be completed by the acquisition of Cali- 
fornia and the interjacent country. Then, with a 
Naval Depot and National Armory on the Missis- 
sippi, and Key West and the Tortugas well forti- 
fied, as suggested by our very gifted and estimable 
friend, Lieut. M. F. Maury,* this Union would 
be more in the position that a great, Independent 
nation should occupy. These should be, whether 
Texas joins us or not. 

Texas would afford a large additional market 
for the manufactures of the North. She has al- 
ready opened wide her marts for their reception ; 
and before she was thrown upon foreigners and 
strangers, consumed in one year (1840) over one 
million and two hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
our products,—nearly the whole from the North. 
Though this has been reduced more than one mil- 
lion of dollars, by ber intercourse with other coun- 
tries, it would all be restored and largely increased 
in an aceelerated ratio, if she were adopted by us. 

A market would also be opened for slaves ; and 
abhorrent as this may be to some pseudo-philan- 
thropists, it will effectually promote their final 
emancipation. Already has slavery gradually re- 
ceded towards the South. Every census has ex- 
hibited a great decrease in every old slave State. 


_* “Maritime Interests of the South and West.” South- 
ern Quarterly Review, October, 1843. 








This gradual disappearance of slavery is the only 
possible way of getting rid of it. It will not plunge 
itself into the Gulf of Mexico; it can not jump 
across. It will slide on towards Texas ;—thence 
into Mexico, to be amalgamated there, if any 
where, with its free inhabitants. This, a sensible 
quaker merchant of New York plainly perceives 
and enforces in a letter to the Hon. R. I. Walker.* 
As the best and only means of gradually getting 
rid of slavery, Annexation commends itself to 
those who desire its abolition. 


To the South, the Annexation of Texas would 
bring no benefits peculiar to it, farther than the 
increased protection of its frontier from the rava- 
ges of war. In another war, the South would 
probably be the greatest sufferer,—and would have 
to bear the brunt. But the North also, as a part 
of the Union, needs the same protection. 


On the contrary, it is plain that Texas, being 
necessarily an agricultural country, would com- 
pete with the Southern States. They will have, 
indeed, to encounter this competition in any event. 
But Annexation will quicken it and bring it to bear 
sooner and more directly. Emigration, even from 
the fertile and sunny South, will flow into Texas, 
and Southern lands will inevitably fall. Slaves 
will rise, which may partly compensate for the 
fall of lands, but not altogether; and then they 
will take their way to the better market of Texas, 
as we have before intimated. Still the Southern 
States will go on filling up,the places of the slaves 
sold or removed must be supplied from the more 
Northern Slave States, and thus the decrease al- 
ready so considerable will be accelerated. But 
the products and settlement of Texas can in no 
wise affect the Northern States disadvantageously. 
The more she produces, the greater her means of 
buying from the North; the sooner she is filled 
with an industrious population, the more consumers 
of Northern manufactures. But the South should, 
for the prospective advantage to herself and the 
Union, be willing to submit to the temporary de- 
preciation of her Jands and abstraction of her citi- 
zens. She has ever been self sacrificing for the 
general welfare. 

This is the national view which we love to take 
of this important and engaging subject. But if 
any will have us disunited, let us, for their benefit 
only, take a one sided glance. 

The dark and gloomy hour has arrived! The 
Constitution is annulled! Its fathers’ hopes, inten- 
tions, counsels, prayers and pledges are all blighted, 
disregarded and broken! Two branches of the 
same family once united and happy, their fate ruled 
by the same stars, worshipping the same God, 
under the same vine and fig tree, can not any 
longer live peaceably together! They have burst 


* See letter of Aaron Leggett. Richmond Enquirer, of 
March 22nd, 1844. 
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the bonds of kindred and of union and become as 
strangers in the land of their fathers ! 

We will not here attempt to draw any pictures 
of the scenes to be anticipated from the dire dis- 
ruption. Let us, in charity and fond hope, sup- 
pose peace at least to prevail between them. 

The North has the Old World and will soon have 
a good portion of the Southern States to compete 
with her manufactures. Her own territory will 
hardly, if it all, supply her necessities. She will 
be excluded from our markets; and from the affec- 
tions of our people. If she should propose a treaty 
with us ; the first requisite would be, ‘“ you must let 
alone slaves and slavery among us, and surrender 
every offender against those laws which we have 
made respecting it.” Without this, she could have 
no communion with us. Then why not do these 
under the Union and the Constitution? There are 
very few, scarcely any foreign countries with which 
she could make advantageous commercial treaties. 
Old countries are not agricultural, but manufactu- 
ring and they would be the rivals and not the al- 
lies of the North. Thus secluded, the ingenuity 
of her people might get them along, but their situa- 
tion could not be envied. 

Her profitable carrying trade would be destroy- 
ed. Having so few markets, not already over- 
stocked with their own manufactures, she would 
soon have but little to carry: of course, we would 


coffers of Boston and New York. Even glorious 
old Yorktown would be revived ; and disunion thus 
give life to the spot that witnessed the consumma- 


tion of our Independence. The stream of wealth, 
too, that now flows from New York down the Great 
Mississippi valley, would then seek the Ohio through 
the James River and Kanawha canal which would 
be completed in “the twinkling of an eye,” for 
its reception. The great South Western trade, 
that will be so greatly promoted by the Annexa- 
tion of Texas, will under the Union advance the 
completion of this stupendous undertaking. New 
Orleans is, in any event, destined to be one of the 
greatest emporiums of the world. The Missis- 
sippi may be confined within its banks ; but a flood 
of wealth will ere long pour in upon her, that will 
overflow her levées, inundate her wharves, fill her 
storehouses, though constructed on a scale of un- 
rivalled grandeur, to the highest apartments, and 
overspread the whole Gulf of Mexico. New Or- 
leans with all her treasures will be a Southern 
City, supplying us and the world with the abun- 
dance of her stores. If Texas can then be had 
by us, we will have her ; and will open, if possible, 
a way to the equally bounteous California, when 
the East, with her luxuries and her demands for 
many of our staples, will be brought almost into 
our laps. The South would then have her depots 
and arsenals on the Mississippi, and Key West and 


exclude her, and her crowded marine would be 
thrown without employment upon her hands. The 
Barques of the East would no longer plough the 
waters of the Sonth. But the iron of Virginia 
and Tennessee, the hemp of Kentucky and the 
pine of the old North State, with the exhaustless 
live-oak of Texas, wrought into stately ships by 
Southern skill and enterprise, would spread our 
abundant exports over the world, bringing us in 
return the riches and the products of every clime. 
Prosperous commerce would be carried on along 
our whole Atlantic coast and our Western Medi- 
terranean would present a more thriving scene 
than was ever witnessed by Venice, throned on her 
hundred isles, in her proudest day. 

In all this, too, England would be glad to unite 
with us, in order to give occupation to a part of 
her immense marine. 

The South, moreover, on account of her agri- 
cultural products, could form commercial treaties 
with England, France and every country that has 
more mouths than food to fill them, and more manu- 
factures than she can consume at home. Should 
they exclude us, as they certainly would not do, 
Virginia, whose facilities are as great as any in 
the world, could soon produce manufactures enough 
for the whole South; and with, or without foreign 
alliances, she would become a large manufacturing 
State, and Richmond surpass Lowell itself. Nor- 
folk, Richmond, Charleston and Savannah would 
receive the commercial wealth that now fills the 


the Tortugas would be strongly fortified. War 
would affect her relations and interests as it does 
those of all nations. Slavery has never yet sapped 
the valor of a people, and the weakness of the 
South on account of its existence might be found 
not so great as has been imagined. More negroes 
would be found fighting by their masters’ sides, or 
enduring merciless stripes rather than betray them, 
than would be arrayed on the side of their ene- 
mies. This has been and will be again, if another 
occasion should offer, which Heaven avert ! 

But we trust that the South will forever be a 
part of the Union and that Texas will be admitted 
to it, for the good of the whole. As the Honorable 
Senator Walker observes, Texas is but a part of 
the Mississippi valley, of which New York may 
be considered the head. The United States should 
possess the whole of this teeming region. Texas 
is quite essential for the protection and full enjoy- 
ment of that which we now possess. 

This immense and fertile valley is destined to 
be the spinal marrow of our confederacy and seems 
to be a perpetual bond of union between the slave 
and non-slave States. We have sometimes been 
quite wrapt in visions, when contemplating its 
future prospects and productiveness. The inland 
sea, which geologists tell us once swept over its 
bosom, seems but a typé of the flood of wealth 
which it is destined to send forth to the South 
West. No limits can be set to the almost creative 
energies of its rich loam; and nature seems to 
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have given its great rivers their unceasing onward 
flow to bear more swiftly its teeming products to 
those waiting to receive them, Shall not Texas 
as a branch of this fruitful valley be allowed to 
enjoy and contribute to swell its streams of wealth? 
For natural advantages she can compare favorably 
with almost any country ;—in the variety and luxu- 
riance of her products vieing with the dierra tem- 
plada of Mexico, whose soil and climate rendered 
her almost a paradise three centuries ago ; the 
descriptions of whose beauty and magnificence so 
graphically drawn by Prescott warm the imagina- 
tions of the least enthusiastic. Gold and silver, 
sugar and cotton, fruits and flowers, the vigor of 
the mountains, the luxuriance of the tropics, beauty 
and grandeur, all are hers. Her rivers, forests 
and plains are filled with their respective tenants, 
her fields return multifold into the bosom of the 
husbandman, and in many parts the air is so pure 
that it taints not the fresh spoil of the hunter. 

All these are tendered to us and the offer has 
been in part accepted. A treaty now awaits only 
the confirmation of the Senate. As its provisions 
have not transpired, we will not indulge in rumor. 
{f we do not receive Texas, her “lone star” will 
be dimmed or extinguished by dependence on an 
overshadowing power. Like the star of old in the 
West it goes before our “ wise men” to show them 
where the young Republic is. If we are true to 
ourselves, it will be taken to our firmament and 
emblazoned on our flag, under whose protection 
and increased splendor our ships will bear our pro- 
ducts and hers over every sea. 


April, 1844. 





POESY. 


The bright green Earth in beauteous guise, 
Beautiful still, as in days of old; 
How she wooeth the soul with her witching eyes, 
And her robe of gems and gold! 
That radiant robe, where the silver sheen, 
Of the drops of dew, and the lake serene, 
In glory vie, with the emerald green 
Of the clustering vines, 
Where the ivy twines, 
And the insect skippeth in dulcet play, 
And the wild bird triils its caroling lay. 


O Earth! thou art the Poet’s theme ; 
The brightness of the Beautiful! 
More gorgeous than his pictur’d dream, 
Of fairy-fancy full. 
The sea—the sky—the bright array— 
The radiant sun that sheds for aye 
The splendor of his glorious ray ; 
The thousand things, 
On happy wings, 
The dying all—the breathing whole— 
O twine they not the Poet’s soul? 


The purling play of murmuring streams— 
The flowery mead—the winding dell— 

The Beautiful! O there the dreams 
Of Poets ever dwell! 








Nor dreams alone: before that shrine, 
Where God has set his signet-sign, 
—The impress of a hand divine— 

O there bis soul, 

Doth seek its goal, 
Striving for aye that goal to win, 
And drink its inspiration in. 


And thus, and thus, the Poet sings ; 
Wedded unto his holy art; 
And thus for aye he fondly clings, 
With love’s unfaltering heart ! 
Sorrow may try the gifted sore ; 
Neglect may pierce his bosom’s core ; 
Chill Penury, with open door 
And horrid grin, 
May bid him in, 
And scorn and malice blast at will,— 
The Poet is a Poet still. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


IPHIGENIA AT TAURIS. 


We finish this month the translation of this beautiful 
production ; one most worthy of the original; and take 
great pleasure in accrediting it to Judge Beverley Tucker, 
Professor of Law in William and Mary College, and our 
honored preceptor. Taste he has long possessed,—genius 
always; but he has only recently devoted his attention, in 
the intervals of very arduous duties, to the acquisition of 
the German. His example and success may well be a les- 
son and an encouragement to others. We particularly 
commend the whole of Iphigenia to our readers. Go back 
and read it, if any have omitted it, and dwell upon the 
matchless manner in which Iphigenia subdues the anger, 
and sways the purposes of the King. Disclosing all, she 
trusts to the power of virtuous innocence and earnest elo- 
quence and is victorious. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


We wished to give this month some account of the pro- 
ceedings of this patriotic association, at its first general 
meeting in April last. Its noble aims demand the high- 
est praise ; its national character and prospective, nay im- 
mediate, benefits entitle it to the fostering care of Govern- 
ment, and to the zealous codperation of every one who can 
appreciate the relation of Literature and Science to the 
honor and prosperity of the Country. Their last, first 
meeting was something. more than a commencement ;—it 
was a decided achievement. More men of letters were 
there ; more was done and said, and better, than might have 
been expected. Present enjoyment was found, when all 
had been mere anticipation ; and though Hope is still their 
proper feeling, it is stronger and blended well with exulta- 
tion. 

We shall publish next month an article intended to be 
read before this “ Institute,” on the relation between the 
Caucasian master and the African slave, dedicated to the 
Hon. C. J. Ingersoll. 


ee 


THE HOME LIBRARY—POETICAL SERIES. 
The Whitefooted Deer and other Poems; by Wm. Cullen 
Bryant. New York. J.S. Platt, 1844. 

The Home Library is a new enterprise in which 
authors are somewhat interested. It is intended 
that they shall proportionately partake in the pecu- 
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niary profits accruing from their productions. The 
first number of the new series begins with a small 
collection of poems from the pen of the ablest of 
the American poets. The peculiarities and cha- 
racteristics of Mr. Bryant’s verse need not be in- 
sisted on, at this late day, in referring to a new 
volume of his verses. His manner, modes of 
thinking and expression, the charm of his descrip- 
tion, the delicacy of his fancy, the purity of his 
taste, are all familiar to the very humblest of those, 
in America, who read. This little volume, while 
it is undistinguished by any of those remarkable 
poems, such as “ Thanatopsis,” “ The Prairies,” 
&c., which have placed our author among the first 
of contemplative poets, is yet full of proofs of the 
presence of the same thoughtful mind, and obser- 
ving eye. Gentle, placid and clear, the stream of 
Bryant's song runs along through woods and mea- 
dows, as charmingly and winningly, as the fair 
brooks, on whose banks he so much loves to wan- 
der and to meditate. We fancy, if there be any 
change in his song, it is in an increasing thought- 
fulness—a deeper shadow gathers in his musings, 
and the tone, while it is equally solemn as before, 
is more subdued. Mr. Bryant does not often yield 
his muse to passing occasions. When he does so, 
he is singularly successful. Take for example the 
following lines which were chaunted at the funeral 
service of the late Dr. Channing. Occasional 
verses are well calculated to try the powers, and 
they commonly baffle the efforts, of the poet. Few 
succeed in them. These seem to us to be very 
happy. They are equally true to the characteris- 
tics of the author, and appropriate to the occasion. 


THE DEATH OF CHANNING. 


While yet the harvest fields are white, 
And few the toiling reapers stand, 

Called from his task before the night 
We miss the mightiest of the band. 


Oh, thou of strong, yet gentle mind ! 
Thy thrilling voice shall plead no more 

For truth, for freedom and mankind ; 
The lesson of thy life is o’er. 


But thou, in brightness far above 
The fairest dream of human thought, 
Before the seat of power and love, 
Art with the trath that thou hast sought. 
The Poem on Washington, is also an occasional 
performance, sung, we believe, at some popular cele- 
bration. It seems to us a very sweet classical 
hymn, not unworthy of the subject. We give itto 
the reader, but beg to be understood as presenting 
these poems, not because they are superior, or 
even equal, to the rest of the collection, but sim- 
ply because they show us the Muse of Mr. Bryant 
in fields in which she has not much been accus- 
tomed to stray. 


WASHINGTON. 


Great were the hearts, and strong the minds, 
Of those who framed, in high debate, 
The immortal league of love that binds 


And deep the gladness of the hour, 

When, as the auspicious task was done, 
In solemn trust, the sword of power, 

Was given to glory’s unspoil’d son. 


That noble race is gone ; the suns 
Of fifty years have risen and set; 
But the bright links those chosen ones 

So strongly forged, are brighter yet. 


Wide—as our own free race increase— 
Wide shall extend the elastic chain, 
And bind, in everlasting peace, 
State after State, a mighty train. 


We commend the Home Library, thus happily 


begun, to our reading and literary public. It isa 
series at once small in price and tasteful in execu- 
tion. 
encourage the author, in some degree, with the 
printer. 


It deserves the patronage of all who would 
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Carey anp Hart: Philadelphia, 1844. 


Tue Rose MaNvat; containing accurate descriptions of 
all the finest varieties of Roses, properly classed, with 
directions for their culture and propagation and the de- 
struction of insects. By Robert Buist, nurseryman and 
florist. pp. 176, 8vo. 

This tasteful and acceptable present from Mr. Buist ar- 
rived just in time to rescue from the bugs a few favorites, 
now languishing under their attacks and our ignorance of 
rose culture. The work is beautifully printed and bound 
and we commend it to the lovers of fragrance and beauty. 


A New anv Compete FRENCH AND ENGLIsH, AND 
EnG.iish AND Frencu Dictionary. Compiled and 
pyngeres by J. Dobson, Member of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, &c., &c. pp. 1376, large 8vo. 

This is also a very opportune arrival, for which we thank 
the publishers. A very neat pocket edition of Tibbins, a 
sort of companion for several years, bas suffered much 
damage from the thumbings of a little friend; and lo! its 
place is supplied by the extensive work before us, based 
upon the new royal Dictionary of Professors Fleming and 
Tibbins. We have often found words in Tibbins not con- 
tained in other Lexicons, and doubt not that this work, so 
greatly enlarged and improved, will be tothe changing and 
increasing language of the French, what Webster’s is to the 
English. We unite with the N. American Review in 
highly commending it. The size of the type is very favo- 
rable to the eyes of the Student. Drinker & Morris have it. 





HARPER anD Brotuers: New York, 1844. 


RELIGION IN AMERICA; or an account of the rise, pro- 
— relation to the State, and present condition of the 
vangelical Churches in the United States. By Robert 
Baird, author of “ L’ union de I’ église avec |’ état dans 
nouvelle Angleterre.” In two parts. pp. 343, 8vo. 

No doubt many like ourselves have wished for some 
general work of this kind. Partial histories of some 
church, able and engaging, have frequently been written ; 
but there still seemed a demand for one like the present. 
Mr. Baird prepared it more particularly for Europeans, 
from whom the first edition met a very favorable reception. 
It is now to be translated into several of the languages on 
the Continent of Europe. 


Milman’s Gibbon. Nos. 6 and 7. 

Neal's Hi of the Puritans. No. 4. 
M’ Cullock’s Universal Gazetteer. No. 10. 
Martin Chuzzlewit.. Part 5. 





Qur fair, broad empire, State with State, 


Kendall’s vy ohh Jackson. Part 4. 
Drinker & ris have all these at 25 cents a number. 
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D. APPLETON AND Co: New York, 1844. 
Geo. S. AppLeton: Philadelphia. 


Apptiep Cuemistry; in Manufactures, Arts and Do- 
mestic Economy. Edited by Edward Andrew Parnell, 
author of “Elements of Chemical Analysis,” &c. pp. 
175, 8vo. 


The applications of Chemistry to the useful arts are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and instructive; and are matters with 
which nearly every one has something to do. Thus they 
teach the utility, beauty and simplicity of what is too easy 
to disparage by calling it scientific. All nature is a laho- 
ratory and all are more or less chemists, for all to some ex- 
tent observe her operations. The work before us contains 
the processes of dyeing and calico printing, illumination by 
gas, and preservation of wood. It is cheap and should be 
extensively read. 

The Chemist is not content with watching these opera- 
tions of nature, as they take place before him; buthe dives 
into their causes and ascertains their laws. It is thus that 
he learns to reproduce effects which delight or benefit ; and 
to imitate at will some of her sublimest workings. When 
she has produced, he must undo, to discover her mysteries 
and the elements she uses. These he sifts to see if he 
has them in their simplest forms. For this he employs 
different modes from those used in the applications of prin- 
ciples. These modes philosophy has greatly simplified and 
systematised, as will be found in the following treatise. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
By Dr. C. Remigius Fresenius, Chemical Assistant in the 
University of Giessen. Edited by J. Lloyd Bullock, late 


of the Giessen and Paris Jaboratories. pp. 284, 8vo. 


Woman’s WortTH;; or hints to raise the female character. 
With a recommendatory notice by Emily Marshall. pp. 
180, 12mo. 
This is woman’s era and we have her in all shapes from 

the press, from infancy to motherhood. One of her sex 

says she is an enigma; and we would sooner undertake to 

— the Sphynx than to calculate “* Woman’s Worth.” 
ome are worth the world and xome are just what they tell 

their poor lovers—not worth having. The little book is like 

a woman who gives a party—inviting; read it and profit by 

its hints. 

Tue ADVENTURES OF DANIEL Boong, the rifleman of 

Kentucky. 


One ef “uncle Philip’s” books for boys. Daniel Boone 
bmilt the State of Kentucky in the back woods for his own 
rivate use. But finding that new comers intruded upon 
im, he soon became like the old woman in the Goose Melo- 
dies—“ all he wanted was elbow-room.” He shouldered 
his rifle and marched off to Missouri. 
Drinker & Morris have all these works. 





Lea AND Biancuarp: Philadelphia. 


Wuims anp Oppirieés, in prose and verse, by Thomas 
Hood, Esq., author of the “Comic Annual,” “ Tylney 
Hall,” &c. A new illustrated edition, complete. 

An amusing and laughter loving book. One might have 

_ a8 great a propensity for punning as he who is mentioned 
in the memoirs of the renowned Scriblerus, over which 

_ we have roared not a little; and yet forbear in the present 
company. 


Tue American JouRNAL oF Mepicat Sciences. April, 
1844. Edited by Isaac Hays, M. D. $5 a year. 


The present number contains a large mass of valuable 
Medical information. We are pleased to see so many of 
the contributors from our own section. Five of the twelve 
memoirs and cases are by Southern physicians. 


Memoirs or THE Loves or THE Poets. Biographical 
sketches of women celebrated in ancient and modern Poe- 
try. By Mrs. Jamieson. Authoress of the “ Diary of 
an Ennuyée.” 

This is a yer interesting quasi-gossipping account of 
the “ affaires du coeur” of the poets, and abounds with anec- 
dotes widely gathered, and many gems of that poetry which 
lovely women inspired. The authoress disclaims all pre- 
tension in the work; and it should not be regarded as an 
attempt on her part to criticise or compare, but merely to 
collate and detail. Yet her own observations, often perti- 
nent and inatructive, well connect and illustrate the nume- 
rous branches of her fascinating subject. We leave it now 





with reluctance, promising to resume it. 


Messrs. LirrLe anp Brown, Boston, have sent us the lst 
volume of the Library of American Biography. Con- 
ducted by Jared Sparks. Second series. pp. 398, 8vo. 


This volume is in the best style of Boston publication, 
whose excellence is almost unrivalled. and contains me- 
moirs of two very conspicuous men. The Life of La Salle, 
the settler of Louisiana, is from the pen of Mr. Sparks, to 
which the admirers of Washington, Franklin and other 
American worthies are so greatly indebted; and that of 
Patrick Henry, our own forest-born Demosthenes, from the 

en of Alex. H. Everett, LL. D. The fame of Patrick 

enry’s eloquence must always rest with tradition, like 
that of Bolingbroke. Several persons of note were express- 
ing a wish for the intellectual relic which they most desired 
to see, and one said he had rather have one of the lost 
books of Livy; Lord Chatham said he had rather have a 
speech of Bolingbroke. The eloquence of the noble Lord 
may have been more polished, and more fascinating, but it 
was hardly as effective and inspiring. The Biography by 
Mr. Wirt, with all its faults, is exceedingly interesting, and 
has doubtless been much used by Mr. Everett. The com- 
plete series will make a handsome collection and should be 
in the libraries of all who can afford it. 





REVIEWS. 


Tue Nort American, for April, contains several im- 
portant and interesting articles. Mr. James is handled 
somewhat after our taste, and the injustice, ignorance and 
impertinence of Mrs. Mary Howitt are exposed as they 
should be. Chapter and verse are fully given. The Mes- 
senger gave her a well merited and the N. Ame- 
rican has truly followed it np. J. W. Randolph & Co., 
agents. 

Si_umman’s JournNat, for April, is also before us, well 
stored as usual; but we can not dwell upon its contents, 
farther than to mention the Tithonometer of Prof. Draper, 
and the Ice-mountain in Wallingford, Vt., similar to the 


one in Virginia. The writer adopts the solution of Mr. 
Hayden. 


CaMPBELL’s Semi-MontTuiy. Whilst Littell and Ag- 
new are squabbling, this beautiful and excellent Magazine is 
bearing off the palm. 


BLAcKWoopD, For MARCH, is a good number, containing, 
amongst other things, Ethiopia, the Pirates of Segna, 
part 1. Marston, Goéthé, and more of Free-trade and Pro- 
tection. 


Tue WestMINsTER, for March. The leading article on 
Shakspeare is enough to make the number, though it con- 
tains other excellent articles. 

These are Leonard Scott & Co’s. Reprints. 


J. Gill is 
the Richmond agent. 





PAaMPHLETS. 


We are indebted to various friends and inconnus, for ad- 
dresses, poems, reports, lectures, &c., for all of which we 
make our acknowledgments. The author of “ Poems on 
Man ;” and the author of “‘ Shelley and other poems” will 
also please accept our thanks. 





Joun S. Taytor & Co: New-York, 1844. 


THEoPNEvsTY, or the Plenary Inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures. By S. R. L. Gaussen, professor of Theology 
in Geneva, Switzerland. Translated by Edward Norris 
Kirk. pp. 410, 8vo. 


This work is in the usually neat style of the publishers, and 
has gone through several editions in French and in English. 
The subject is important and interesting. The author ably 
insists upon the full Inspiration, as opposed to the partial 
Inspiration of the Scriptures, contended for by many theo- 
logians. 


Tue Wrones or Woman. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 
pp. 303, 8vo. 


Woman's woes by woman wept over, but by man to be 
redressed. May reparation be speedy and complete. 

These handsome volumes have been sent us by Messrs. 
Perkins, Harvey and Ball of Shockoe Hill; who have 
many others to go along with them. 


